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THE  ROi'-AL  REGISTER. 

With  A/wotations  by  another  hand. 

BISHOP  OF  EXETER 

TO  the  fame  protedlon  which 
had  been  fo  favourable  to  liis 
brother,  this  right  reverend  and  ho¬ 
nourable  divine  owes  his  promotion 
to  the  prelacy  and  other  valuable 
dignities  of  the  church.  A  powerful 
friend  llood  in  the  Head  of  eloquence, 
abilities,  learning,  and  piety.  With 
a  mediocrity  of  talents,  which  would 
never  have  raifed  him  beyond  the 
curacy  of  a  village,  and  with  a  dearth 
of  knowledge  which  would  have  dif- 
graced  the  ulher  of  a  parilh  fchool, 
he  has  attained  the  honours  of  the 
mitre  f . 

*  Thefe  ftrii^tnres  do  not  repard  the 
prefent  leanied  ^nd  exctlhnr  BiOiop  of 
hxelcr  ;  the  objetJf  of  them  is  the  Pre¬ 
late,  his  immediate  predecefl'or. 

t  When  this  divine  was  ordained  a 
Pried,  he  could  not  trmflHte  a  common 
palTage  in  Cormlius  Repos  ;  and  the  fird 
fime  he  read  prayers  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lards,  as  junior  biihop,  the  few  Petrs 
who  were  prefect  exprtifed  their  ado- 
tiilhmcnt  at  hearing  even  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  rendered  unintelligible,  by  the  if 
liberate  manner  in  which  it  was  pronoun* 
ccd. 

VoL.  LI. 


In  the  courfe  of  thefe  obfervations, 
1  have  had  loo  frequent  occafion  to 
lament  the  enmity  betvreen  the  inte- 
refts  of  religion  and  the  efforts  of 
flate-necelTity.  My  concern  is  not  di- 
miniilied  in  contemplating  the  cha- 
radlcr  now  before  me  ;  and  I  find  it 
a  fad  flumbling-block  to  my  defigns 
of  proinotiog  the  highefl  interells  of 
mankind,  when  they,  whofe  fituation, 
rank,  and  character  give  importance 
to  their  recommendations,  manifeft 
no  concern  but  in  procuring  a  pro- 
vifion  for  their  friends  and  depen¬ 
dants,  without  paying  a  common  at¬ 
tention  to  their  virtues  and  qualifica- 


j  An  anecdote  occurs  to  me  which 
fully  judiftes  this  obfervation.  The  late 
Lord  No^^thington,  when  Chancellor  of 
England,  prefented  an  ancient  clergyman 
to  fome  vacant  preferment;  whi’,  being 
already  in  poffeniou  of  a  vicarage,  found 
it  nccUTiry  to  appear  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
to  fulfil  the  ufual  buiinefs  of  writing  a 
few  thouglits  in  Latin,  upon  a  given  fub- 
je(5f,  previous  to  the  obtaining  a  difpenfa- 
tion  to  hold  two  livings.  This  po  r  old 
gentleman,  having  long  forgot  hit*  daffies, 
did  not  jefform  his  exercife  to  Arch- 
hilliop  Seeker’s  fatiefadion,  and  w  ai-,  of 
courfe,  retuLd  llie  needfary  teAimonial. 
Ill  this  dilemma  he  applied  to  his  noble 
patron,  who  iai mediately  paid  a  vilit  to 
O  o 


Some  men  are  governed  by  falfe 
notions  of  honour,  and  think  that 
promifes,  however  ralh  or  inconfi- 
derate  they  may  be,  inuil  be  ftridly 
performed  ;  others  barter  their  power 
for  fome  bafe  obje(5t  of  felf-intereft  ; 
and  it  fometirncs  happens,  I  fear, 
that  fenfual  gratifications  give  the 
procurers  of  them  a  right  to  claim, 
})erhaps  infift,  on  the  friendihip  of 
thofe  whofe  criminal  pleafures  they 
have  promoted.  Thefe  are  fore  evils; 
and,  in  the  brighteft  moments  of  my 
hopes,  1  cannot  fee  a  remedy  for 
them. 


GEORGE  GRENVILLE 


This  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  whom  1  lhall  pronounce 
to  have  been  a  great  minifter,  and 
who,  I  believe,  will  receive  that  cha¬ 
racter  from  pofterity,  had  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  mailer  while  he  held  the 
reins  of  government,  and  continued 
to  pofTefs  his  efteein  after  he  chofe  to 
quit  them. 

This  country  owes  Mr  Grenville 
very  great  obligations  ;  and  though, 
like  other  men,  he  was  not  without 
his  failings,  they  proceeded  rather 
from  a  mind,  in  fome  degree,  nar¬ 
rowed  by  its  early  purfuits,  than 
from  any  natural  defeCt  of  underftan- 
ding,  or  perverfenefs  of  difpofition. 
He  pofTefTed  ftrong  and  manly  facul¬ 
ties,  with  the  courage  that  accompa¬ 
nies  integrity,  and  the  Ihrewdnefs 
that  is  too  often  alTociated  with  very 


Lambed),  and,  after  lome  altercation 
with  the  inoft  rcvereiid  Prelate,  affured 
him,  that,  though  the  Latin  might  not  be 
good  in  his  pal.'ice,  he  would  undertake 
to  prove  it  excellent  in  the  great  building 
the  other  tide  of  the  river,  meaning 
Wetlminrter- hall  ;  and  recommended  his 
Grace  to  forward  all  the  nccellary  forma¬ 
lities  loi'  his  friend  withciut  delay.  The 
Archbifhop  indulged  hirofeif  for  fome 
ihort  time,  in  complaining  of  a  very 
dilrerpeCfful'treatmcnt  on  the  part  of  the 
Chancellor,  but  caufed  no  further  impe¬ 
diment  to  the  difpeniatioD. 
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the  inconvenience  of  its  inveterate 
habits.  In  common  courfe  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs,  a  frame  of  mind,  pro¬ 
duced  by  fuch  an  education,  may  be 
of  very  general  utility  ;  but,  in  the 
exigencies  of  hates,  and  the  vail  oc¬ 
currences  of  kingdoms,  which  often 
four  above  the  forms,  and  mock  the 
precedents  of  former  times,  fomething 
more  than  the  moll  j)erfe6t  official 
wifdom  is  required.  A  capacity  of 
the  utmoll  enlarf^ement  Is  elfeniial  to 
the  due  regulation  of  an  important 
crifis. 

Tliefe  circumftanccs,  co-operating 
with  a  moll  rigid  integrity,  produced 
that  unyielding,  inflexible  temper, 
which  is  not  quite  adapted  to  the 
changeful  nature  of  Hate  concerns. — 
As  Mr  Grenviile  ardently  vuthed, 
and  was  confeious  that  he  took  every 
method,  to  be  fecure  from  error,  he 
might  naturaUy  perfuade  himfelf  that 
he  had  obtained  his  object:  and  ha¬ 
ving  formed  certain  political  princi¬ 
ples,  which  he  believed  to  be  right, 
and  in  which  he  was  not  generally 
mihaken,  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
1  give  them  up,  or  even  admit  of  their 
t  different  modification,  in  order  to 
fait  them  to  the  varying  nature  of 
things.  Hence  arofe  the  failings  of 
this  great  miniller  :  hence - *. 

*  Thefe  obfervationx  appear  to  be 
formc(4  with  great  juPdee,  and  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  character  which  i.cca- 
fioned  them.  From  the  failings  of  this 
minifter  may  be  deduced  the  impolitic 
law  to  annilvilate  Imug^iling  among  the 
Ameiicans ;  the  fcvcral  others,  equally 
inconfiderate,  which  followed  it ;  and,  at 
laft,  the  unfortunate  ftarnp  adl,  which  has 
been  the  fource  of  fuch  fatal  confequences 
to  our  country  and  to  Evirope.  But  his 
motives  to  this  unfortunate  mcafure  were 
not  without  a  reafonable  foundation;  and 
it  vpould  be  the  moft  flagrant  adt  of  injuftice 
to  load  hi6  charaaer  with  the  miferics 
which  have  arifen  from  it.  From  the 
heft  information  on  the  fubjedt,  I  am 
perfuaded  that  this  law  would  have  been, 
at  the  very  firft,  received  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can:.,  if  fume  very  grievous  and  unpre- 
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MEMOIRS  of  the  Right  Honour alle 
LORD  MAC  ART  NET,  the  ne^ivly 
appointed  Governor  of  Madraf, 

EORGE  Lord  Macartney,  ba¬ 
ron  of  Liffanure  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ireland,  is  defeended  from  a 
family,  which,  by  its  armorial  bear¬ 
ings  and  other  circumflances,  appears 
to  be  a  younger  branch  of  the  ancient 
and  honourable  Irifh  houfe  of  Mac 
Carthy  More,  but  which  had  been 
fettled  for  feveral  centuries  in  Scot¬ 
land. 


cedented  forms  of  collection,  which  I 
wonder  Mr  GrenvUle’a  fagacity  did  not 
difeover,  had  not  accompanied  its  exe¬ 
cution  ;  ai;d,  before  a  more  cafy  arrange¬ 
ment  could  be  fettled,  Mr  Pitt,  at  that 
time  in  a  Pate  of  open  and  inveterate 
rupture  with  the  minifter,  exerted  the 
utrnoft  ardour  of  his  abilities  againft  it, 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  opinions  of  marw 
kind  concerning  it,  and  furniffied  the 
Americans  thcmfclves  w'ith  arguments 
which  would  not  have  immediately  oc¬ 
curred  to  them,  without  tus  aihftance. 
With  all  my  enthuhafm  and  veneration 
for  this  great  character,  I  do,  from  my 
foul,  believe,  that  the  dtftrutffion  of  the 
tlamp  a<5t  was  determined  by  him,  be- 
caufe  it  was  Mr  Grenville’s  work.  Du¬ 
ring  the  dorneftic  diLgrcement  to  which 
1  have  alluded,  Mr  Pitt  treated,  on  all 
occafions,  the  name,  opinionc,  and  per- 
fon  of  his  right  honourable  relation  v.  ith 
an  indignity  he  did  not  dclerve.  The 
circumUance  which  gave  to  that  gentle¬ 
man  the  title  of  Gentle  Shepherd  is  too 
remarkable  not  to  be  univerfally  remem¬ 
bered.  Superior  as  the  abilities  of  the 
then  great  Commoner  were,  he  cannot 
be  juftified  in  treating  fuch  a  character  as 
Mr  Grenville  with  contempt. 

That  ffatefman’s  name  commands  rc- 
fpe^l  from  every  inhabitant  of  tbefe  king¬ 
doms,  for  a  zealous,  a<ttive,  indefatigable, 
and  honeft  adminiftration  of  public  af¬ 
fairs.  His  errors  are  fuch  as  will  be  par¬ 
doned  by  every  reflt<5ling  perfon  ;  and 
when  the  law  which  he  left  as  a  legacy 
to  his  country,  that,  with  fo  much  wdf- 
dom,  regulates  the  decifion  of  difpnted 
tlcdtions,  is  thrown  into  the  fcale,  they 
will  be  entirely  forgoiUii. 
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His  Lord  ill  ip  was  born  in  May 
1738  ;  he  completed  his  education  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  ot  which  he 
was  a  fellow  commoner  ;  after  taking 
his  degree  of  Mailer  of  Arts,  upon 
coming  into  polleilion  of  a  conlldera- 
ble  ellate  by  the  death  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe, 
during  which  he  formed  ccnne(5lions 


with  fome  of  the  moll  dillinguifhed 


charaders  of  his  own  country,  then 
upon  their  travels  ;  connections  whicJi 
have  lalled  ever  lince  :  he  was  alfo 
particularly  noticed,  as  we  are  infor¬ 
med,  by  the  celebrated  Voltaire,  at 
whofe  feat  near  Geneva  he  fpcnt  fome 
time.  Being  a  man  of  talte  and 
knowledge,  he  has  been  fuppofed  to 


have  been  the  author  of  fome  fugitive 


compofitions,  which  were  eileemed  at 
the  time  ;  but  his  mind  was  foon  bent 
to  politics,  by  being  appointed,  in 
Auguft  1764,  to  be  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  to  the  Emprefs  of  Ruflla,  and 
he  was  knighted  by  his  Majcily  on 
taking  leave  in  the  month  of  October 
following. 

His  embaffy  was  of  material  bene¬ 
fit  to  this  nation,  for  he  brought  a- 
bout  an  advantageous  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce,  which  is  now  the  only  bails  of 
our  alliance  with  that  country.  If 
we  may  credit  fome  anecdotes  then 
current,  his  perfonal  accompliihments 
at  a  female  court  had  fome  fhare  in 
this  remarkable  fuccefs. 

In  1766,  having  previoully  obtain¬ 
ed  the  confent  of  nis  own  fevereign, 
the  Kmg  of  Poland  was  pleafed  to 
eleCl  him  a  knight  companion  of  the 
moil  antient  and  noble  order  of  the 
White  Eagle;  and  in  1767,  his  mini- 
fterial  dignity  and  powers  were  en¬ 
larged  by  his  being  nominated  am- 
baifador  extraordinary  and  plenipo- 
Untiary  to  the  Emprefs  of  Ru ilia.  In 
the  month  of  February  1768,  his 
Lprdihip  married  the  tight  honoura¬ 
ble  Lady  Jane  Stuart,  fecond  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Earl  ot  Bute.  At  the  ge¬ 
neral  election  in  the  month  ol  April 
following,  he  was  eleCled  member  for 


the  borough  of  Cockermoiith  in  the 
Britiih  parliament,  and  in  July  of  the 
fame  year,  tor  the  boremgh  of  Ar¬ 
magh  in  the  Iriih  paiiiamciu;  he  was 
like  wife  appointed  principal  fecretary 
10  Lord  Vifeount  Townihend,  then 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  fworn 
of  his  Majeiiy’s  privy  council  of  that 
kingdom,  in  the  beginning  of  1769. 
In  that  turbulent  and  diilicult  em¬ 
ployment,  he  acquitted  himfelf  not 
only  with  political  abilities,  but  widi 
a  temper  that  contributed  not  a  little 
to  allay  the  violence  of  parly  and  op- 
pofition.  In  1772  his  Lordihip  was 
tleCled  knight  companion  of  the  mod 
honourable  order  of  the  Bath.  In 
December  1773  he  was  appointed 
captain  general  and  commander  in 
chief  of  Grenada,  the  Grenadines, 
Tobago,  and  other  iflands  in  the  Well 
Indies  dependent  thereon.  He  found 
Grenada,  the  principal  colony  of  his 
government, diilraCled by  parly, which 
deilroyed  its  credit,  and  prevented 
the  promotion  of  its  welfare.  His 
Lordihip  had  the  addrefs  and  ffood 

^  O  ^ 

foitune  to  put  a  fpeedy  end  to  all  dif- 
fenfions.  Harmony  in  the  legillatitre 
was  iollow^ed  by  provillon  for  their 
public  debts.  Individuals  p>rofpered, 
and  the  ifland  became,  beyond  ail 
doubt,  next  to  Jamaica,  in  revenue 
and  importance.  His  Lordihip  wms 
alfo  the  firll  governor  who  was  able 
to  dlabliih  a  militia  in  that  illand,  to 
the  general  fatisfaClion  of  the  people, 
and  this  eftablilhment  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  refolution  with  which 
they  Rood  upon  their  defence,  when, 
in  July  1779,  Count  d'Eitaing  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  ifland  with  twenty- 
five  Ihips  of  the  line,  fourteen  fri¬ 
gates,  and  eight  battalions  of  infan¬ 
try,  Of  this  attack  the  governor  haJ 
fome  fhort  previous  information,  by 
intelligence  wdiich  he  procured  from 
Martinique,  and  by  veflels  employed 
by  him  to  watch  the  enemy’s  mo¬ 
tions  ;  wdiereupon  he  difpatched  ex- 
prefles  to  General  Grant  at  the 
neighbouring  ifland  of  St  Lucia,  and 
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^llb  to  Admiral  Byron  ;  and  on  the 
arrival  of  Count  d^Eitaing  retired 
with  the  few  regulars  and  militia 
^’hich  he  could  coliedt  to  the  liofpi- 
tal  Hill,  where  he  foon  received  a 
iummons  to  lurrender,  with  menaces 
of'inilitary  execution  in  cafe  of  refif- 
tance,  but  without  any  terms  of  ca¬ 
pitulation  in  cafe  of  compliance.  In 
this  fitiiation,  to  give  up  a  valuable 
colony,  when  relief  might  foon  ar¬ 
rive,  and  without  any  polllble  advan¬ 
tage,  was  a  condinfl  too  dilhonourable 
to  be  adopted  by  him  ;  nor  did  either 
mtereil  or  appreheniion  of  danger  in¬ 
duce  any  of  the  inhabitants  to  pro¬ 
pole  fuch  a  dilhonourable  meafure; 
l^e  therelore  returned  a  modell  but 
firm  anfwer  to  the  fummons  he  recei¬ 
ved,  and  withrtood  an  attack  upon  his 
lines,  wliich  he  repelled  with  fome 
lofs  of  killed  and  prilbners  on  the 
part  cf  the  enemy ;  but  the  next  night 
his  entrenchments  were  at-.acked  on 
all  Tides,  and  after  a  brave  and  obfti- 
nate  defence  and  much  llaiighter,  in 
which  the  lofs  of  the  French  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  equal,  if  not  fupe- 
rior,  to  his  Lordlhip’s  whole  force, 
the  iiill  was  taken  by  llorm. 

His  Lordlhip  loft  all  his  effeefs  to 
a  very  confiderable  amount,  his  plate, 
writings,  and  even  his  clothes,  which 
were  divided  as  plunder  among  the 
French  foldiers.  d'he  Count  d^Eftaing 
thought  him  too  likely  to  thwart  his 
defigns  if  he  allowed  him  to  go  to  any 
of  our  fettlements,  and  therefore  fent 
him  a  prilbner  to  France  ;  bur  before 
his  departure,  the  inliabitants  of  Gre¬ 
nada  waited  upon  him  (no  longer  their 
governor)  to  give  him  their  laft  and 
unfeigned  thanks  for  the  wifdom  and 
juifice  of  his  condmft  while  lie  pre Ti¬ 
ded  over  them,  and  to  join,  as  they 
exprefted  it,  their  voices  to  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  conquerors,  of 
!  the  well -planned  and  fpirited  defence 
f  which  he  had  made  w'ith  fuch  inferior 
•  force  ;  alfo  teftifying  that  the  exam- 
fde  of  his  coolnefs  and  intrepidity, 
during  the  fcveial  attacks,  iatlucuced 


j  all  the  perfons  under  his  command  to 
j  the  full  exertion  of  their  duty ;  and 
j  that  he  liad,  to  the  laft  moment  of 
his  command,  and  of  his  negociations 
with  the  conqueror,  united  with  his 
duty  to  his  lovereign  a  true  regard 
to  the  people  who  had  been  commit¬ 
ted  to  his  care. 

It  is  probable  that  the  reputation 
his  Lordlhip  thus  acquired  in  the  fe- 
vcral  employments  with  wliich  he  had 
been  intruded,  led  to  the  choice  of 
him  as  the  propereft  perfon  to  coin- 
pofe  the  dilfentions,  and  reftore  the 
profperity  of  one  of  our  moft  impor¬ 
tant  Eaft- India  fettlements  ;  and  tho* 
upon  this  occalion  his  friends  had  to 
comb. It,  not  only  with  the  elForts  of 
uentlcmeii  who  had  views  on  the  fame 

V  ' 

]  appointment,  and  even  thought  them- 
feives  intitled  to  it,  but  alfo  to  over¬ 
come  a  prejudice  carefully  inculcated 
againft  perlbns  not  gradually  rifing 
in  the  company’s  iervice  ;  yet  all  par¬ 
ties  had  but  one  voice,  in  relation  to 
his  charad  r,  condueft,  difpofition  and 
abilities.  His  Lordlhip  had  occafion. 
to  addrefs  himfelf  twice  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  in  the  general  court;  and  the 
good  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  moderation 
confpiciious  in  his  Ipecches,  together 
with  the  modeft  but  manly  manner 
of  his  delivery,  gained  him  many  new, 
friends,  and  confirmed  his  former 
ones  in  the  propriety  of  their  choice. 
He  was  accordingly  nominated  go¬ 
vernor  and  prelident  of  Fort  St 
George,  Madras,  on  the  i  4th  .  ecem- 
ber  i^Sc,  and  fwmrn  in  the  next  day. 
This  nomination  of  the  dire^ftors  met 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  proprie¬ 
tor?  without  even  the  ceremony  of  a 
ballot. 

The  fituation  of  the  Eaft- India 
company’s  affairs  on  the  ccaft  of 
Coromandel  requires,  indeed,  a  man 
of  the  moft  moderate  but  firin  fpi¬ 
rit,  and  of  the  abilities  fo  univerfally 
attributed  to  Lord  M  'cartney,  and  it 
behoves  him  to  m.%in*‘ain  the  hn^h 
charadfer  he  has  obtained  in  the  world. 
His  Lordlhip  is  in  his  perfen  fomc- 
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^vhat  above  the  middle  ftature,  and 
has  been  contidered  as  remarkably 
handfome:  his  engaging  manners  and 
iiddreis  have  been  admired  by  both 
Icxes,  and  as  a  public  fpeaker  he  is 
clear  and  convincing,  but  feems  to 
avoid  pafTion  or  impetuofity. 

His  Lordthip  was  created  a  peer  of 
Ireland  on  the  loth  of  July  1776,  by 
the  Itile  and  title  of  Lord  Macartney, 
Baron  of  Liflanure  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  and  was  elected  a  reprefcn- 
tative  in  the  prefent  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  borough  of 
Beeralfton  in  Devonlhire,  but  which 
he  has  vacated  on  his  late  appoint¬ 
ment. 

Hijiorical  Dedu^iion  of  the  Political  and 
Commercial  Connection  betnveen  Great 
Britain  and  the  States-Getieral  of  the 
United  Provinces,  from  the  Origin 
of  their  firji  Alliance  to  the  prefent 
77/;;e.  [P.  267.] 

LIZABETH  was  not  niiflaken 
in  her  opinion  of  Henry  IV.  of 
Prance,  for  foon  alter  he  made  a  fe- 
parate  treaty  of  peace  with  Philip  of 
*Spain,  and  by  this  condnft  violated 
his  treaty  of  alliance  with  England, 
and  deferted  the  States  of  Holland, 
who,  on  their  fide,  hpding  themfelves 
given  up  by  France,  once  more  court¬ 
ed  the  alliance  of  Elizabeth,  w^ho  had 
generoufly  declared,  “  Ihe  would  ne¬ 
ver  confent  to  a  peace  with  Spain,  till 
fhe  could  obtain  a  peace  that  would 
eftablilh  the  freedom  of  Holland.” 
I'he  debt  which  they  owed  to  Eng¬ 
land  was  fixed,  in  the  year  1598,  at 
SCO, OCX)  1.  and  they  humbly  ofl'ered 
to  pay  olf  c^o,ooo  1.  annually  during 
the  w^ar,  till  half  the  debt  ihould  be 
extinguifhed  ;  to  pay  the  garrifons  of 
the  cautionary  towns,  while  England 
(on  their  account)  was  obliged  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  Spain — and  if 
Spain  Ihould  invade  England,  or  the 
Ille  of  Wight,  jerfey,  or  Scilly,  they 
flipulated  to  afiill  her  with  a  body  of 
5000  foot  and  500  horfe  ;  and  in  cafe 
the  Queen  undertook  any  naval  expe¬ 


dition  againft  Spain,  they  agreed  to 
contribute  the  lame  number  of  Ihips 
as  the  Englifli.  This  treaty  was 
ratified  on  the  8th  of  Auguft,  and  is 
the  bafis  of  all  the  fubfequent  treaties 
with  Holland,  fo  far  as  refpedts  the 
reciprocal  aid  of  land  forces  and  a 
fleet  in  cafe  the  dominions  of  either 
are  invaded.  Philip  II.  died  foou 
after,  and  bequeathed  the  provinces 
of  Flanders,  no  longer  in  his  power, 
to  the  Archduke  Albert,  who  had 
married  his  daughter. 

From  this  period  to  the  year  16:9, 
the  war  was  carried  on  between  Spain 
and  Holland  with  various  fuccefs,  but 
with  much  lefs  vigour  on  the  part  of 
Spain.  The  United  Provinces  dally 
gaining  ground  and  acquiring  new 
allies,  Philip  HI.  grew  weary  of  the 
contefi,  and  agreed  to  a  truce  of 
twelve  years  under  the  guarantee  of 
France  and.  Spain.  James  I.  who 
then  fat  upon  the  Britilh  throne,  hud 
the  happinefs  to  clofe  the  temple  of 
Janus.  But  the  Dutch  being  ^hereby 
placed  in  a  ftate  of  fecurity,  uiu  no 
longer  wanting  the  alfifiance  of  Eng¬ 
land,  brought  forward  their  third  act 
of  ingratitude  intermixed  with  fraud  ; 
for  availing  themfelves  of  the  poverty 
of  King  James,  and  his  difagreement 
with  his  parliamei'.t,  they  let  on  foot 
a  negoclation,  by  their  miidder  at 
London,  highly  injurious  to  the  Bri- 
tifli  nation,  w’hich  was  to  obtain  a 
dlfcharge  of  the  debt  due  from  the 
States  to  England,  amounting  to 
8 1 8,400  1.  for  one  third  of  the  fum ; 
and  the  fum  agreed  upon  being  pri¬ 
vately  accepted  by  the  King,  he  de¬ 
livered  up  the  cautionary  towns  of 
Flufhing  and  the  Brill,  with  the  caftle 
of  the  Ramekins,  and  converted  the 
money  to  his  own  ufe  ;  while  the  Bri- 
tilli  navy  was  perilhing  for  want  of 
money  to  repair  it,  and  the  land  for¬ 
ces,  which  had  been  fent  to  Ireland 
to  quell  a  rebellion,  remained  unpaid,  e 
and  w^ere  ready  to  mutiny.  The  i 
liritcd  Provinces,  however,  by  this  ■ 
artful,  clandeftine  treaty  with  the  ^ 
King,  made  themfelves  entirely  inde-  ^ 
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penJent.  And  what  ufe  they  made  I 
of  their  liberty,  againft  the  very  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  eftabliflied  them  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  is  almoll  too  horrid  to  relate. 
In  1619  a  commercial  treaty  had  been 
made  between  England  and  Holland, 
by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the 
trade  to  the  Moluccas,  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Portuguefe  by  the  Dutch,  with  the 
affiftance  of  the  Englilh  fleets  fent  out 
by  Elizabeth,  fliould  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  them  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  Dutch  fhould  enjoy  two  thirds 
and  the  Englilh  one.  In  corifequence 
of  this  agreement,  Englilh  fadories 
were  eftablilhed  at  the  Moluccas,  at 
Banda,  and  Amboyna.  The  latter 
was  the  principal  place  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  for  the  growth  of  nutmegs, 
mace,  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  other 
fpices.  The  Englilh  fadory  liad  been 
fettled  there  about  two  years,  when 
the  Dutch,  in  order  to  deprive  them 
of  their  (liare  of  the  fpice  trade,  pre¬ 
tended  that  a  plot  had  been  formed 
between  the  Englilh  and  the  natives 
to  feize  the  Dutch  fort  at  Amboyna, 
and  to  deftroy  the  Dutch  factory; 
and  though  there  was  not  the  flighteft 
ground  for  fuch  an  accufatlon,  they 
fell  fuddenly  upon  the  Englifh  factors, 
and  put  them  to  death  in  the  moil 
horrid  manner,  making  them  firfl:  un¬ 
dergo  cruel  and  How  tortures  with 
fire  and  water.  On  the  28th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1623,  they  likewife  publicly 
executed  Captain  Toverfon,  and  nine 
other  Englilh  gentlemen,  with  nine 
Japanefc,  and  one  Portuguefe,  for 
this  lham  confplracy,  in  order  to  give 
a  colour  to  the  total  extirpation  of 
the  Englilh.  Yet  fuch  was  the  pulil- 
lanimous  temper  of  James,  and  the 
wretched  ilaic  of  his  finances,  that 
this  unexampled  a»S  of  cruelty  and 
perfidy,  for  which  no  fatisfadllon  or 
apology  was  offered  by  the  States- 
f  General,  remainedunfinilhed,  till  Oli- 
I  ver  Cromwell  obliged  them  to  pay 
i  300,000  1.  to  the  furvivors  or  heirs  of 
j  the  unhappy  fliflerers. 


i 


A  marriage  between  the  young 
Prince  of  Orange  and  a  daughter  of 
I  Charles  I.  fmothered  the  before- men- 
I  tioned  injury  for  a  time,  and  it  would 
I  have  been  totally  forgotten  in  the  do- 
mehic  troubles  of  England,  if  Crom¬ 
well,  after  he  was  chofen  protestor  of 
the  commonwealth  of  England,  had 
not  quarrelled  with  the  Dutch  for  not 
fupporting  the  new  government.  Af¬ 
ter  feveral  obiiinate  and  bloody  en¬ 
gagements  at  fca  between  the  ifiiinous 
Dutch  Admiral  Van  Tromp,  and  the 
lliil  more  celebrated  Englilh  Admiral 
Blake,  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  fue 
for  peace,  and  befides  the  payment  of 
the  compromife  for  the  afl'air  of  Am¬ 
boyna,  it  was  ftipulated  that  the  (hips 
belonging  to  the  United  Provinces 
fliould  pay  the  honours  of  the  flag  to 
Britilh  iliips ;  this  treaty  was  figned 
on  the  5th  of  Auguft,  1664.  After 
the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  reftlefs 
fpirit  and  felnflinefs  of  the  Dutch  ap¬ 
peared  upon  many  occafions  in  mo- 
lelling  the  Englilli  in  America,  bun 
the  great  point  of  rclloring  Charles  IF. 
engroifed  the  attention  of  the  Britilh 
parliament  fo  entirely,  that  they  con¬ 
tinued  their  encroachments  and  open 
violations  of  treaties,  till  the  year 
1664,  when  the  Houfe  ©f  Commons, 
having  taken  the  ilate  of  the  trade  of 
the  nation  into  confideration,  it  was 
refolved,  “  That  the  wrongs,  dif- 
honours,  and  indignities  olTered  to  the 
Englilh  by  the  fubjeds  of  the  United 
Provinces,  had  greatly  interrupted 
the  commerce  of  tliele  kingdoms — 

O 

that  hls'Majefly  fliould  be  humbly  re¬ 
quelled  to  demapJ  and  obtain  repa¬ 
ration  for  thofc  damao:es — and  that 
in  the  profecution  of  this  arTair  the 
Houfe  ihouid  afiifi:  him  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  againfl  all  oppoli- 
tlon  whatever.’’  No  redrefs  being 
OlTered,  a  warenfued,  and  the  valour 
of  the  Bririfli  fleet  again  triumphed 
over  the  navy  of  Holiand.  A  peac? 
enfued  in  1667,  which  impartiality 
obliges  us  to  own  was  fliamefully 
broke  tiircugh  by  Charles  and  his  in- 
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famous  mlniHiry  in  1672,  the  court  of 
France  having  bribed  him,  as  it  is 
generally  believed,  into  au  unnatural 
alliance  with  the  ambitious  Lewis 
XIV.  But  this  war  lafted  only  two 
years,  for  the  parliament  and  the 
people  of  England  in  general,  remon- 
ilratcd  fo  (Irongly  againft  the  condu<S 
of  the  King  and  his  minillers,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  make  a  feparate  peace 
with  Holland  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1674,  and  in  1678  the  alliance 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  States- 
General  was  more  firmly  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  the  Princcfs  Mary, 
eldell  daughter  of  James  Duke  of 
York,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
afterwards  William  HI.  and  in  that 
year  the  famous  treaty  ofFehfive  and 
defenfive  was  made  ;  and  it  is  the  re- 
fufal  to  comply  with  the  Ripulations 
of  this  treaty  that  has  given  rife  to 
the  prefent  rupture  with  the  States- 
General.  For  it  was  folemniy  agreed 
between  the  two  powers,  “  That  if 
one  fhould  be  attacked,  the  other 
jhoa!d,in  the  fpace  of  t^o  months  from 
the  firft  attack,  declare  war  againll 
the  invader,  and  become  a  principal 
in  it.  And  on  the  requifition  of  the 
invaded  power,  the  otner  was  to  fend 
to  its  airiilance  6oco  land  forces,  and 
a  certain  number  of  Ihips  of  war.’* 

[_To  he  co?itinned.'] 

T>EBATRSofa  FARMING  CLUB. 

'To  the  PuBLisHFfi  cf  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

SIR, 

I  AM  exceedingly  happy  rliat  the 
debates  in  our  Club  give  fatisfac-  | 
lion  to  vou  and  vour  readers,  Anv  * 
trouble  which  is  to  aiTord  pleafure  to  ! 
the  public,  will  never  be  grudged  by 
anv  one  who  poilelTes  true  liberality 
of  fen’^iment.  Knowledge  is  given  in 
proportions  to  all  ;  and  it  is  molt 
probable  that,  amongfl  the  quantities 
of  draff  in  our  debates,  fome  fo  ind 
corn  will  be  found.  I  at  this  time 
tranfinit  you  the  iubftance  of  our 


lall  debate  ;  and  I  have  only  to  add,  i 
that  as  feed-time  is  fall  approach.  | 
ing,  the  Club  mean  to  adjourn  til}  I 
Midfurnmer-dav,  at  which  time  they  I 

^  t  ^  F 

will  hold  two  or  three  meetings  and  | 
then  difmils,till  the  long  winter  nights  I 
call  them  together  again.  | 

February  20.  | 

Sederunt,  f 

Mr  Ruflick  Veritas,  | 

Mr  Splendor  Hopeful,  f 

Mr  Thomas  Gripheker,  | 

Mr  John  Doolittle,  I 

Mr  Puhlick  Vantage,  I 

Mr  Timothy  Wagllaff,  | 

Mr  Rural  Fortunatus,  | 

Mr  Benjamin  BIckerflaff,  I 

Mr  John  Urban,  I 

Bonus  Homo,  and  | 

Philo  Georgicon,  I 

Bonus  Homo  eledled  Prefidcnt  by  a  I 
majority  of  votes.  I 

The  queltion  for  the  night  was  ! 
read  :  “  Whether  are  fmall  farms  dc-  f 
trimental  to  the  public  or  not  j 

The  Prefident,  in  a  few  words,  ex- 
plained  the  queftion,  but  intimated 
his  intention  to  withhold  his  opinion 
till  the  clofe  of  the  debate. 

Mr  Rural  Fortunatus  upon  this 
arofe,  and  fpoke  to  the  following 
purport  : 

I\ir  Prefidentj 

The  queflion  that  is  now  before 
us  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many' 
relpcdlable  focicties  in  former  times. 
Large  farms  have  by  fome  been  viewed 
in  fiich  a  heinous  light,  that  the  in* 
terpofition  of  the  Legiflature  has  been 
threatened  to  rehrict  them  to  a  pro¬ 
per  fize.  But  as  adls  of  this  nature 
'arc  yet  unpalfed,  wc  are  left  to  the 
freedom  of  our  own  will,  and  may 
accumulate  our  poffeffions  as  we  pleale. 
It  is  therefore  highly  proper  to  con- 
fider  fubje^Rs  of  this  kind,  fo  as  we 
may  be  enabled  to  guide  our  conduct 
accordingly. 

By  fmall  farms  1  mean  fuch  as  are 
from  100  to  150  acres.  Middling 
farms  are  what  may  contain  from 
150  to  3C0  acres.  All  abote  that 


lies  unconneded  and  draggling.  A 
farm  of  this  kind  is  always  managed 
with  great  facigue,  and  didant  cor¬ 
ners  in  danger  of  being  negleded. 
But  place  a  farm  in  a  compad  fitua- 
tion  together,  and  it  is  my  real  and 
firm  opinion,  that  a  man  of  common 
knowledge  may  manage  500  acres 
very  eafily.  As  this  mud  be  more 
to  his  profit  than  a  fmaller  one,  fo 
confequently  it  mud  prove  more  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  public ;  as  it  is  a  truth 
not  to  be  difputed,  that  the  profpe- 
rity  of  individuals  comes,  in  the  long- 
run,  to  promote  the  public  good. 
For  thefe  reafons,  I  deliver  my  vote 
in  favour  of  large  farms. 

Mr  T'miothy  JVagftaff,  The  lad 
fpeaker  has  very  fully  given  his  opi¬ 
nion  upon  how  much  land  a  man 
Ihould  poffefs  :  But  before  I  give 
mine  I  mud  offer  a  few  obfervations* 
id.  The  fize  of  a  man’s  farm  Ihould 
depend,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  the 
fize  of  his  head.  2dly,  It  Ihould  de¬ 
pend  much  upon  the  length  of  his 
purfe.  And  3diy,  It  Ihould  depend 
much  upon  what  fort  of  bargain  it  is. 
if  it  is  a  bad  one,  any  quantity  is  too 
much  ;  and  if  it  is  a  good  one,  any 
quantity,  in  a  redrained  fenfe,  is  too 
fmall.  Give  me  information  concer¬ 
ning  thefe  points,  and  I  will  tell  you 
how  large  a  man’s  farm  Ihould  be. 

/kiV  Johti  Urban.  My  good  friend, 
WagdafF,  has  given  his  opinion  in 
his  ufual  facetious  manner  :  There  is, 
however,  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what 
he  mentions  ;  and,  notwithdanding  I 
lean  to  the  fide  of  large  farms,  yet  it  is 
very  proper  to  have  the  obfervation 
he  adduces  in  our  view. 

A  great  deal,  however,  lies  in  what 
fort  of  ground  a  farm  does  confid  of. 
If  it .  is  all  arable,  a  much  fmaller 
quantity  will  give  a  greater  degree  of 
work  than  fuch  as  are  interfeded  with 
moors,  and  fuch  like  traih.  I  think 
any  man  of  common  parts  may  guide 
a  farm  where  twelve  horfes  are  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and,  as  1  think  twelve  horfes 
fufficient  to  work  400  acres  -of  land, 


quantity  I  fhall  call  large  farms.  I 
don’t  Include  your  petty  infignificant 
acres  let  out  to  cadgers,  carriers,  and 
niiniilers  :  No  ;  thefe  are  either  ma¬ 
naged  in  a  way  inconlident  with  the 
true  fpirit  of  agriculture,  or  taken 
from  a  view  of  convenience.  As 
your  fmall  traders,  who  retail  fnulF 
and  tobacco,  and  fuch  trifles,  are  not 
looked  upon  as  merchants, — neither 
do  I  confider  any  one  polfehing  lefs 
than  100  acres  of  land  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  farmers. 

Having  fo  far  cleared  up  the  quef- 
tion,  1  lhall  now  go  further.  It  has 
always  been  my  mind,  that  if  a  man 
polfclfcs  not  as  much  ground  as  is 
fufficient  to  engage  his  attention  and 
roufe  up  his  powers,  he  is  wall¬ 
ing  his  time  upon  an  objed  inade¬ 
quate  to  tkofe  abilities  which  Nature 
hath  conftituted  him  with.  It  is  a 
truth  well  known,  that  where  the 
whole  faculties  are  not  drawn  forth 
into  adion,  then  the  flrength  of 
the  man  is  not  exerted  :  And  a  man 
of  enterprize,  who  makes  biilincfs  his 
pleafure,  will  fatigue  his  mind  and 
body  juft  as  much  upon  managing 
100  acres,  as  he  will  do  upon  five 
times  the  quantity. 

To  ftate  the  fabjed  in  a  clearer 
light: — If  1  have  three  ploughs,  I  mull 
go  and  fee  what  they  are  about,  and 
learn  if  my  orders  are  properly  exe¬ 
cuted  ; — if  I  have  eight  ploughs,  what 
do  I  more  ?  If  I  have  forty  fhea- 
rersin  harveft,it  makes  little  difference 
as  if  I  had  half  that  number  : — Very 
probably  the  work  is  better  done  ; 
as,  in  the  firft  inftance,  one  is  kept 
in  motion  and  life  by  the  extent  of 
the  objed  ;  whereas,  change  the  feene, 
and  very  probably  you  find  the  honeft 
farmer  hanging  his  head,  low-fpiri- 
ted,  and  dull,  crying  out, — It  is  tire- 
fome  work  this — 1  will)  it  were  done: 
or,  what  Is  as  likely,  taking  Kis  nap 
at  a  ftook,  and  his  Ihearers  doing  as 
they  pleafe. 

It  makes  an  elTential  odds,  hovv- 
•^ver,  to  the  queftion,  if  a  large  farm 
VoL.  LI. 


\ 
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I  therefore  mutl  vote  fof:*  large  Philo  Georgicon.  Since  Parfon  Ma- 
farms.  croker  is  i'pokeii  of,  1  will  mention  a 

My  reafons  for  this  are,  ift.  In  a  few  things  about  his  farming.  The 
well  managed  farm,  one  third  of*  it,  Parfon,  a  few  years  ago,  was,  in  the 
at  iriti,  Ihonld  be  in  grafs.  Now,  real  fenfe  of  the  word,  land  mad.  He 
after  you  dedu(5t  this,  your  fallow,  !  came  into  no  company  without  con.- 
&;c.  your  corn  ground  is  greatly  di-  {  tinuaily  peftering  them  with  his  no- 
miniihed.  2d!y,  The  addition  of  an  ;  tions  about  agiicukure:  You  could 
hundred  acres  makes  little  mure  trou-  *  not  take  a  walk  with  him  but  he  was 
ble  in  the  management.  Wlien  I  go  .  continually  obferving,  fuch  a  man  is 
Co  market,  1  can  fell  twenty  boils  of  j  breaking  up  his  faugh,  and  tilings  of 
corn  as  eafily  as  ten  ;  and  can  fuper-  that  nature  ;  In  Ihort,  he  was  juft 
intend  every  other  part  of  the  work  a  pertei^  dab  in  hulbandry.  I  really 
with  little  more  trouble,  and,  at  the  believe  his  flock  fared  ill,  by  his  mind 
fame  time,  with  more  fpirit  than  if  being  fo  intenfely  fixed  upon  corn 
it  were  a  fmali  undertaking,  sdly,  and  grafs,  in  preference  to  fpiritual 
Unlefs  one  work  with  their  hands,  things.  However,  he  is  now  grown 
they  have  not  conftant  employment  a  little  cooler  upon  the  fubjed,  and, 
upon  a  fmall  farm.  The  tenant,  like  all  young  fiery  meteors,  whole 
therefore,  is  ready  to  wander,  and  be  {  abode  is  of  Ihort  continuance,  he  has 
forgetful  of  his  pittance,  fmall  as  it  is.  I  transformed  his  aire<5fions  to  another 
A'/r  Thomas  Gi'ipjicker,  Y^our  cle-  obj.^ff ;  whift  is  now  his  ruling  pallion, 
ver  tharp  fellows  think  nothing  of  and,  I  believe,  he  lias  more  fuccefs  at 
taking  whole  country  fides  ;  but  as  that  than  what  followed  him  at  agri* 
for  me,  and  fuch  as  me,  lefs  mud  fa-  culture. 

tisfy  us.  I  am  what  Mr  Fortiinatus  Air  Splendor  Hopeful,  Parfon  Ma- 
calls  a  middling  farmer,  and  am  per-  crokcr  is  a  very  honed  fellow  ;  and, 
fe<d!y  content  with  what  I  h.ive  ;  but,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  polfelTes  a 
at  the  fame  time,  T  think  lefs  would  good  heart.  I  v/as  in  company  with 
be  needlefs.  Some  of  your  fmall  far-  him  the  other  night,  and  his  beha- 
mers,  who  have  fnug  things,  do  pretty  viour  was  cliarming  ;  None  of  your 
well,  I  believe  ;  but  now  it  is  feen  that,  four  dlfmal  looks  about  him  ; — no; 
as  land  is  fet  at  preij^nt,  nothing  is  he  enters  into  the  real  focial  fpirit, 
to  be  made  without  renting  a  fwacking  and  is  no  redraint  upon  life  and  jol- 
quantity.  •  Hty  ;  He  has  fo  little  of  the  clcrgy- 

Alr  Benja't'din  Blckerjlaff,  The  bane  man  about  him,  that  drangers  often 
of  farming  is  your  fmali-craft  gentry,  niidake  his  profcfiion. — I  vew’  and 
who,  for  the  fake  of  employment,  or  declare  he  is  an  honour  to  the  cloth, 
fimilar  purpofes,  take  land  at  any  Air  John  Doolittle.  My  mind  upon 
price,  and  make  the  landholders  be-  the  fubjc^l:  we  have  been  fpeaking  of 
lieve  that  we,  who  have  our  bread  is  this.  In  your  big  farms  I  always  * 
to  make  out  of  it,  are  able  to  pay  fee  a  great  deal  of  wafte. — So  many  j 
as  much.  "I’here  is  Parfon  Macro-  things  to  do,  and  always  fome  of  them 
ker, — he,  forfooth,  wants  to  be  a  far-  going  wrong  ; — Mader  is  fo  fine,  he 
nier  ;  and  not  facisfed  with  his  glebe.,  can  hardly  go  to  the  dable  ;  and  mif- 
lias  been  troubling  ail  his  neignbours  trefs  fo  nice,  fhe  will  not  go  to  the 
for  thefe  Tome  years.  1  fee  .nothing  byre.  It  was  not  this  way  in  my 
that  theie  clergy  have  to  do  with  day  : — Mother  and  fider  milked  the 
land  :  it  takes  their  head  irom  their  cows  arid  dir^hteil  the  corn,  and  fa- 
proper  charge,  is  very  cletnmenta!  ther  and  1  Vv'Cnt  to  the  plough — k’Jt 
to  the  public,  by  railing  the  value  of  things  are  now  drangeiy  altered, 
ground,  and  is  furc  to  fet  them  at  Air  P.-ufic  Veritas.  1  am  always 
variance  with  tlieir  parllhioners.  for  doing  things  well ;  and' this  can 
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only  be  done  where  one  has  no  more 
than  they  can  readily  accomplilh.  I 
am  under  the  neccllity  of  voting  for 
fmall  farms,  becaufe  othervvife  t  would 
condemn  myfelf  I  formerly  decla¬ 
red,  my  farm  did  not  coufill  of  more 
than  loo  acres,  and  the  profit  I  have 
from  this  fmall  fpot  is  equal  to  my 
expe(flations.  Befides,  I  love  quiet- 
nefs ;  and  am  never  happier  than  when 
my  work  is  going  forward  without 
noife  and  buhle. 

Pkilo  Geor'Jtcon*  To  manage  a  fuiall 

o  ^  ^  ^  O 

farm,  where  the  foil  is  of  good  qua¬ 
lity,  is  one  of  the  higheft  piealures  of 
nature.  How  is  the  mind  animated 
with  delight,  when  calmly  contem¬ 
plating  the  produce  of  its  own  hands ! 
What  noble  fenfalions  feize  the  heart, 
when  viewin'^  bountiful  nature  in 
a  ferious  penfive  manner  !  1  o  this 

delight  the  mind  of  a  large  farmer 
mult  be  an  utter  llranffcr ; — he  is 
puflied  from  one  thing  to  another,  as 
from  poll  to  pillar.  How  foon  one 
thing  is  done,  another  is  crying  for 
his  attention  :  and  however  a  large 
farm  may  add  to  the  profits  of  the 
poffelfor,  it  is  rny  real  and  ferious  opi¬ 
nion,  it  is  a  drawback  to  that  peace 
and  felicity  which  it  Ihould  be  the 
wilh  of  every  one  to  enjoy. 

My  opinions  upon  this  fubjeft  are, 
I  believe,  often  accounted  romantic. 
My  life,  at  firll  letting  out,  was  re¬ 
puted  (till  more  fo.  You  will  all  mind 
the  noife  my  fettiement  in  my  prefent 
poirefiion  made,  w^hen  I  firll  entered 
to  it.  To  fee  a  man,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  give  up  a  good  farm,  and  take 
to  the  iiiconfrJerable  quantity  ot  iorty 
acres, — to  fee  him  build  a  houfe,  and 
complete  offices  of  every  kind,  plan 
and  lay  out  a  garden  in  the  ialhion- 
able  talle,  all  at  his  own  expence,  was 
by  many  pronounced  none  of  the 
wifeil  of  a(^ions. 

I  was  not  ignorant  of  thefe  fenti- 
ments  which  the  wmrld  entertained  of 
rny  condudf ;  but  fully  fatisfied,  in 
my  own  mind,  of  the  rcdlitude  of  my 
intentions,  I  went  on,  without  mind¬ 


ing  the  cenfures  of  ray  neighbours* 
Time  has  now  worn  part  of  them 
away  ;  and  1  now  declare  to  you  all, 
I  would  not  change  my  lituation  for 
that  of  any  other  in  this  Club. 

My  farm  is  of  fuch  a  quality  as 
enables  me  to  dip  into  all  the  experi¬ 
mental  projects  which  have  darted  up 
in  the  republic  of  agriculture.  To 
attend  with  precilicn  to  their  particu¬ 
lar  progrelfes,  and  to  keep  a  diilincl 
journal  of  all  my  operations,  is  my 
conilant  employment.  But  I  need 
not  enter  farther  upon  thefe ;  what  I 
nave  faid  is  only  to  juttify  my  vote  in 
favour  of  Imall  lanns. 

Mr  Piihiick  Par.tage.‘^  My  expe¬ 
rience  in  agriculture  nas  not  been 
great,  but  fuch  as  i  have  gained 
fways  my  mind  in  favours  of  a  large 
farm.  I  obferve  every  thing  is  there 
carried  on  with  fpirit,  and  that  one 
pulhes  on  another,  like  foldiers 
on  a  march,  each  one  obliged  to 
keep  up  with  his  neighbour.  I  mult, 
however,  agree  with  the  member 
who  fpoke  fecond  in  this  debate  :  The 
abilities  of  the  man,  the  funds  he  is 
polfelfed  of,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the 
bargain,  arc  ail  what  is  firll  to  be  con* 
fidcred.  But  where  tliefe  things  are 
to  be  found,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
it  is  conducive  to  promote  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  confcqiiently  to  increafe  the 
public  good,  if  large  farms  Ihould 
come  more  in  pra<5lice  than  they  are. 

The  Prefident  now  fummed  up  the 
debate. — I'he  opinions  that  have  been 
delivered  this  night  may  mollty  be 
reduced  to  two  general  heads  :  i  h, 
Thofe  who  contend  for  large  farms 
lay  the  llrefs  of  their  arguments, 
that  the  bufinefs  of  the  farm  is  con¬ 
duced  with  more  life,  and  executed 
with  more  vigour,  than  upon  farms 
of  fmall  bounds.  I’he  advocates  on 
the  otlier  liJe  of  the  queditMi  have 
pointed  out  the  walle  that  prevails, 
and  the  hurry  and  confufion  that  are 
often  found  the  attendants  of  great 
undertakings. 

1  believe  both  Tides  are  compara- 
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lively  right.  When  a  ftnall  farmer 
is  careful,  fometimes  he  v  ill  make  mo¬ 
ney  amongll  the  offals  ot  a  large  farm. 
And  again,  upon  a  large  farm,  by 
more  llrength  being  kept,  the  farmer 
is  in  readinefs  to  feize  opportunity 
and  .accomplilh  an  improvement  that 


I  fcioiff 

I  lam 


would  have  bafffed  a  weaker  antago- 


nift.  I  will  not  fay  that  more  plea- 
fure  is  to  be  found  in  managing  a 
large  farm  than  a  fmall  one  :  this 
lies  altogether  upon  the  call  and  bent 
of  the  mind  ;  for  where  the  heart  fets 
its  delight,  there  it  will  only  be  found. 
So  opinions  formed  upon  this  head 
are  arbitrary  and  undeterminate. 

I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  animadvert 
upon  what  fell  from  a  member  re- 
fpeding  a  certain  clergymen,  who,  at 
the  fame  time,  cannot  be  faid  to  have 
the  moft  popular  of  chara(51‘ers.  I 
perfcdly  agree  with  him,  that  the 
culture  of  the  ground  is  no  part  ot 
the  clerical  fuiuSlion.  Miniftcrs  lofe 
that  refped  and  reverence  wdiich 
formerly  appertained  to  their  cha- 
rafter,  by  intermeddling  w'itli  tempo¬ 
ral  affairs.  But  yet  this  Club  is,  as  I 
apprehend,  met  only  for  mutual  im¬ 
provement — not  for  cenfuring  their 
neighbours,  how  much  fpeyer  they 
may  deferve  it. 

The  quefticn  being  now  put  to  the 
vote,  five  members  declared  their  opi¬ 
nions  for  fmall  farms,  and  the  like 
number  for  large  ones.  I’pon  w’hlch, 
agreeable  to  the  rules  of  the  Club,  the 
Prefident  gave  his  calling  vote,  which 
was  in  favour  of  large  farms :  And  the 
fame  was  entered  accordingly  in  the 
books  of  the  Club.  I  am,  Sir,  Your -s, 
&c.  A  RATO  R. 

February  20.  1781. 


I  lenllis 
I  in  a  ' 


Letters  from  Ninon  de  L’Enclos 
to  the  Marquis  de  Sevigne,  [P. 
228.3 


LETTER  V. 


HAVE  thi?  momeut,  my  dear 


Marquis,  fcceivcd  a  letter  from 


St  Evremond,  in  which  he  fays  4  jjsfor! 
thouland  civil  things,  which  my  va,  S  for  wl 
nity  longs  to  repeat  to  you.  You  j  ous,  a 
know  with  what  peculiar  delicacy  he  I  mod  i 
compliments,  and  how^  artfully  he  can  1 
perfiiaJc  one  into  a  good  opinion  of  I 
one*s  felf.  Take  this  as  an  apology  |  lam 
for  any  thing  didatorial  you  may  meet  I 
with  ill  my  letter.  I  am  a  woman —  I  in  a 
I  have  been  flattered — and  by  St  I  oftl’ 
Evremond  ;  if  I  am  politive  and  pre-  |  objec 
luming,  *tis  his  fault,  and  not  mine,  I  tuou 
I  thank  you  for  your  lull  letter;  |  dli^ 
but  your  (tile  is  too  ceremonious.  I 
Pray  remember  in  future,  that  tho’  I 
the  fupericription  of  your  letters  may  |  cam 
be  “  To  Madame  de  /’  Undos  f  you  | 
are  ftili  writing  to  Ninon.  |  fligl 

You  aftonifli  me  by  the  account  yoi;  I  app 
give  of  M.  de  St  L— ’s  ingratitude  to  I 
his  benefador  ;  but  you  allonilli  me  | 
hill  more  by  the  mode  you  adopt  cf  I 
recalling  the  man  to  my  rccollevition,  I 
and  completing  the  defeription  of  him,  |  cqt 
by  mentioning  his  being  violently  in  | 
love  witii  the  Marchionefs  de  Lam-  | 
berths  pretty  coufin.  j! 

What,  Marquis,  does  love  inhabit  j 
a  bread  fiillied  with  injiiflice  ?  Can  1 
that  heart  offer  a  figh  at  the  altar  of  ! 
Love,  which  is  inexorable  to  the  i 
pleadings  of  humanity  ?  Imagine  to 
yourfclf  the  ungrateful  St  L — ,  view- 
ing,  wuth  a  fleady  countenance,  the 
diilrefTes  of  a  venerable  old  man,  to  ^ 
whofc  friendihip  he  is  indebted  for  ^ 
being  raifed  to  a  fituation  in  life  fo 
high,' that  a  fev/  years  ago  he  would  ‘ 
have  trembled  at  the  prefumption  of  ‘ 
looking  up  to  it. — Without  thefe  fine  \ 
feelings  we  cannot  tafie  the  delights  ' 
of  love — what  mu  ft  be  the  feelings  of 
the  \Yretch  I  have  juft  mentioned  ? 

Be  affured  the  heavenly  pafllon  will 
never  affociate  in  your  bofom  with 
unworthy  guefls.  Its  pure  effence 
would  be  contaminated.  The  pollu¬ 
ted  breath  of  avarice,  cruelly,  or 
cowardice,  w'ould  fully  its  brightnefs.  [ 
Love,  my  dear  Marquis,  purifies  [ 
the  mind  from  every  felfilh  alloy  ;  or, 
if  there  is  aught  of  felf  remaining,  ‘ 

\  i 
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js  for  a  dearer,  a  better  felf  wc  feel  ; 
for  whole  happinefs  we  are  ever  anxi¬ 
ous,  and  to  promote  which,  even  the 
juoft  inconliderablc  adion  tends.  Its 
lupreme  delights  arile  from  the  con- 
fcioiifnefs  of  infpiring  pieafiire.  Nay, 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  its  molt 
fenlual  pleafures  owe  their  poignance, 
in  a  conliderabie  degree,  to  the  idea 
of  their  being  lhared  by  the  beloved 
objed.  I  own  I  have  a  contemp¬ 
tuous  opinion  of  tliofe  who  know  any 
felicity  liiat  is  not  mutual. 

This  may  be  called  mere  rant  by 
the  world  in  general  l:e  it  fo.  We 
cannot  expert  people  to  admire  what 
they  do  not  underltand.  The  divine 
flights  of  Corneille  and  Racine  may 
appear  as  bomball  to  perfons  of  vul¬ 
gar  imaginations.  By  the  bye,  let 
me  fay  a  word  on  pathos^  by  way  of 
digrcirion.  I  have  often  met  with 
men,  whom  I  have  looked  upon  as  of 
equal  abilities,  differ  moil  mate¬ 
rially  in  their  opinion  of  certain  paf- 
fages  in  our  bell  poets  ;  the  one 
would  Ihed  tears  at  what  excited  a 
fmile  in  the  other.  But  T  have  been 
lefs  furprifed  at  their  dilfering,  than 
at  their  attempting  to  allign  reafons 
in  fupport  of  their  feveral  opinions. 
Thele  are  lubjccls  on  which  reafon 
cannot  be  exercifed.  I  law  one  friend 
laugh,  and  the  other  cry,  without 
finding  my  judgment  at  all  influen¬ 
ced  by  that,  as  to  whether  the  piece 
were  fublime  or  ridiculous.  I  con- 
fider  tlie  mind,  in  fuch  fituations,  as 
a  mufical  llrlnged  Infiriiincnt,  which 
only  vibrates  to  what  h  uniform  with 
itfdf. 

it  is  certainly  a  piece  of  folly,  un¬ 
worthy  of  men  of  common  fenfe,  put¬ 
ting  tafie  out  of  the  quellion,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  meafiii’e  the  excurfions  of 
fancy  by  rule  and  line.  1  am  clearly 
ot  opinion,  that  none  but  a  poet 
fiionld  dare  to  crlticife  on  poetry. 
What  appears  to  the  man  of  warm 
imagination  as  a  fublime  exertion  of 
f^ncy,  Hr  ikes  the  phlegmatic  reader 

mere  fu^ian.  Do  not  by  tbisfup- 
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pofe  me  fo  abfurd  as  to  deny  that  there 
are  certain  beautiful  pafl'ages  which 
mull  be  univerfally  approved  by  every 
reader  of  talle,  whether  grave  or  gay,  1 
old  or  young  ;  but  I  believe  you  will 
find  that  thefe  palfages  generally  owe 
their  celebrity  more  to  the  obvious 
jufinefs  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  ap- 
polite  terms  in  which  they  are  con¬ 
ceived,  than  to  the  boldnefs  either  of 
the  idea  or  the  cxprefiion. 

I  have  allowed  this  to  be  a  digref- 
fion,  and  yet  I  think  it  applies  to  the 
fubjed  of  my  letter.  I  am  not  infpi- 
red  by  a  mule,  but  by  a  divinity.  It  is 
Love  himfelf  who  guides  my  pen ;  and 
though  the  ciiildren  of  infipidity  may 
contemn,  thole  who  love  will  under- 
lland  me.  Whilll  their  feelings  de¬ 
clare  me  in  the  right,  I  will  anfwer 
critlclfm  with  my  pity.  The  entiiu- 
lialm  of  love  is  like  that  of  religion  : 
by  having  its  whole  attention  devoted 
to  one  object,  it  becomes  inditferent 
to  every  other  ;  it  raifes  the  mind  to 
a  height,  from  which  it  looks  down 
on  the  common  occurrences  of  life. 
Love  has  its  pains,  Martpiis,  but  its 
pleafurcs  ! — do  not  let  me  wrong  ihena 
by  a  vain  attempt  to  deferibe  them. 
Only  remember  that  their  elilnce  is 
reciprccaiity, 

I  cannot  conclude  my  letter,  with¬ 
out  telling  you  a  fliory,  which  my  al- 
lulion  to  a  mufical  inlirument  has 
brought  to  my  recolledioii.  Madame 
Scarron  *  was  one  day  rallying  me 
for  my  inconltancy  to  poor  La  C.f 
I  told  her  I  did  not  like  him,  and  I 
could  not  help  it.  “  He  is  young, ”faid 
(he.  —  Yes. — “  Handfome.’’ — True. 
“  Gallant.’^- — Certainly  — “  Witty 
and  good-humoured.’' — It  cannot  be 
denied. — “  Good  God  !  what  would 
you  have  laid  ihe.  I  defired  her 
to  take  up  her  lute,  and  made  her  ob- 

*  I'he  faincuis  M^d.  M.U!>^enuil,  who 
was  at  that  time  married  to  S'atron. 

j'  Mod  likt  ly  tSi'*  was  Monf.  '.a  Clnr- 
fre-',  'd'  whom  \  rithcul  us  da:y  is  told 
of  hi?  exloi  tinj:  a  proiniOTory  noie  of  eterr 
nal  coiillanc)  from  Ninon. 


“■»  * 
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ferve  how  its  ftriogs  echoed  certain 
iounds  of  mine.  1  then  played  her 
favourite  air  in  a  key  where  thofe 
Sympathetic  founds  did  not  occur. 

You  have  often  aumired  that  air 
(faid  I),  the  harmony  is  clianiiiiig, 
and  the  melody  no  lels  lo — but  the 
founds  are  not  in  uniJonJ*^  I  was 
proceeding,  but  Ihe  llopt  me. — “  1 
have  done  («ricd  flie  laughing)  ;  I 
have  nothing  further  to  fay  as  to 
poor  La  C.  but  I  wilh  you  were  not 
Qut  9j  tune  wilh  him  !’* 

Your's  ever, 

NINON. 


Natural  History  of  the  Sea  Ane- 

MONV. 


Sea  Anemonies  are  a  fpe- 

I  cies  of  the  Actinia,  the  hiflory 
of  which  has  been  elucidated  by  the 
Abbe  Dicquemarre.  They  vary  in 
their  fizc,  lhape,  and  colour;  but  are 
generally  lound  to  refemble  a  trun¬ 
cated  cane,  and  many  of  them  are  of 
an  uniform  colour,  whilll  others  are 
fpotted  either  in  reguhir  (Iripes,  or  in 
a  majre  irregular  manner.  They  are 
found  adhering  to  rocks  or  hones  in 
the  fund,  or  in  oyiler-beds ;  and  they 
are  obferved  to  ftreich  out  their 
limbs  and  mouth,  in  order  to  lay  hold 
of  any  thing  that  touches  the  furface 
of  the  fand,  <Scc.  wdiere  they  lie. 

The  Anemonies  have  the  fame  won¬ 
derful  faculty  of  reproduction  with 
the  Polype,  and  with  the  other  fpe- 
cies  of  the  Adlinia.  M.  Dicquemarre 
afeertained  this  property,  and  he  con- 
jc^hures  that  it  is  owing  to  their  gela¬ 
tinous  texture.  Their  limbs  budded 
out  fuccedivcly  after  feverai  an^puta- 
tions.  Nay,  iome  of  them  were  dif- 
fe>5lcd  through  the  body ;  and  the  ba- 
f)s,  and  that  part  of  the  hump  which 
was  left  furvived,  projected  new  limbs, 
and  the  animal  moved  and  eat  bits  of 
mufeies,  which  are  its  uf  lal  nourilh- 
meut.  They  appeared  to  bear  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  heat,  and  to  live 
in  a  vacuum,  cr  a:  kafl  in  a  very  rare 


air;  and  they  require  for  a  very  con. 
fiderable  time  no  other  food  than 
w^hat  they  nnd  difleminated  in  lea. 
water. 

Anemonies  are  irritable  to  fiich  j 


degree,  that  light  very  much  affeiflj 


ihern,  though  to  appearance  they 
have  no  eyes  ;  and,  by  means  oi  thij 
property,  the  Abbe  has  niaut  ui'e  of 
them  for  indicating  the  iuliertEt 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  atmof. 
phere  ;  and  he  gives  liie  follow  mg  ac- 
count  cf  this  new  kind  of  baroin  Urw 
Ihe  fea-water,  in  which  the  ancKo- 
nles  are  placed,  mult  be  renewed 
every  day,  and  this  mult  be  their  only 
nourifhment ;  and  the  obfervatioa 
fliould  be  made  at  intervals  equally 
dIRant  from  the  renew^als  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  If  the  anemonies  be  Riut  and 
contracted,  there  is  reaicn  to  appre¬ 
hend  an  approaching  Rorm  ;  that  is, 
high  winds,  and  a  rough,  agitated 
fea.  When  they  are  all  llmt,  but  not 
remarkably  contracted,  they  forebode 
a  vveather  fomewhat  lefs  boiRerous, 
but  Rill  attended  wuih  gales  and  a 
rough  fea.  If  they  appear  in  the 
leaR  open,  or  alternately  and  frequent¬ 
ly  opening  and  ciofi r.g,  they  indicate 
.T  mean  Rate  both  of  winds  and  waves. 
When  they  are  quite  open,  tolerable 
tine  weather  and  a  fmooth  fea  may  be 
expected.  And  laRly,  w’hen  their 
bodies  are  confiderably  extended,  and 
tlicir  limbs  divergent,  they  furtly 
prognoliieate  fixed,  fair  weather,  and 
a  very  cal  M  fea.  The  glafs  in  which 
they  are  depolited  may  be  fwmng 
fea,  in  tlie  fame  manner  as  the  com- 
pafs,  fo  that  the  rolling  of  the  Ihip 
may  agitate  the  water  as  little  as  poi- 
Able.  Tliefe  animals  are  viviparous; 
for  feverai  of  them  brought  forth 
eight,  ten,  or  twel  ve  young  ones  in 
tlie  hand.  They  feed  upon  wander- 
ins:  nettles,  or  fea-jellies  ;  and  they 


‘^3 


are  all  lit  for  food.  Upon  being  re 


moved  into  frelh  w’afer,  they  acquire  f 
a  pale  colour,  their  coat  bcccmeij* 
flabby,  and  they  fooii  die. 
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On  HOBBT  HORSES. 

To  the  Publisher,  ^c. 

SIR, 

STERNE,  in  his Triflram Shandy, 
has  told  u.s,  every  man  has  his 
hobby 'horfe.  However  uncouth  the 
eiprefllon,  it  is  llridly  true  as  to  the 
meaning.  I  never  knew  a  man  in 
my  life,  who  did  not  plume  himfclt 
upon  Tome  peculiar  talent,  qualifica¬ 
tion,  or  perfonal  recommendation. 
The  fcholiaft,  with  his  claflic  lore,  is 
proud  to  let  you  know  he  has  got 
Homer  and  Virgil  at  his  fingers’  ends, 
and  exults  over  liis  neighbour,  whofe 
memory  is  not  fo  tenacious,  or  whofe 
vocations  in  life  have  prevented  him 
purfuing  the  fame  clafiical  line.  The 
medical  man  feems  aflonilhcd  that 
you  are  not  as  w'ell  acquainted  with 
jEfculapius  and  Galen  as  he  is,  tho’ 
he  would  be  very  forry  if  he  thought 
you  competent  to  argue  with  him 
upon  any  medical  fubje(5t.  The  law¬ 
yer  thinks  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  Coke  upon  Littleton  far  fupe- 
rior  to  all  the  lumber  of  the  fchopls, 
and  all  the  prognoftics  and  diagnof- 
tics  of  the  whole  college  of  phyficians. 
The  fporifman  piques  himfelt  upon 
his  knowledge  in  horfe-flelh,  and 
knowing  the  different  points  of  a 
gelding  better  than  any  man  in  com¬ 
pany.  The  imaginary  man  of  plea- 
lure  fancies  all  merit  confiils  in  in¬ 
trigue,  and  that  being  a  beau garcon^ 
and  happy  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
fair  lex,  places  him  above  all  the  reft 
of  mankind.  The  martinet  judges 
military  difeipline  the  only  objed 
worthy  an  officer’s  and  a  gentle.man’s 
attention  ;  defpifes  the  pedant  and  the 
quack,  contemns  all  the  limbs  of  the 
law,  and  holds  in  derifion  the  beau 
he  thinks  he  is  one 
)  if  he  be  not  alfo  a  martinet. 
The  merchant  thinks  no  man  of  any 
corifcqucncc  unlefs  he  is  worth  a 

^iunih - and  a  hundred  ♦:h'"»  jland 

pounds  will,  at  any  time,  conftiiutc  a 
good  mail,  let  his  morals  be  ever  lb  de- 
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gar  con  (though 
himfeif )  if  he  h 
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praved,  his  vices  ever  fo  glaring,  or 
his  crimes  ever  fo  punilhable.  A 
bird-fancier  confiders  his  aviary  as 
the  only  colledion  of  curiofuies  in  the 
world  ;  and  thinks  there  is  more  fkill, 
judgment,  and  profound  knowledge, 
in  determining  the  value  of  a  Canary 
bird,  than  are  rcquifite  to  form  at 
prime  minifter.  In  fine,  if  we  look 
through  every  clafs  of  life  we  fhail 
find,  that  there  is  not  a  man  who  has 
not  fome  real  or  imaginary  excell€nG€» 
which  entitles  him  to  a  luperiority 
over  the  reft  of  his  acquaintance. 

Jack  Varnifh  has  been  thefe  feven 
years  in  fearch  of  a  blacking  for  his 
(hoes,  that  will  neither  fmear  the 
ftockings,  crack  the  leather,  or  yield 
in  beauty  to  the  fineft  polifti  of  all  the 
Dccrotenrs  of  the  metropolis.  He 
has  at  length,  he  fays,  attained  the 
fummit  of  his  wilhes,  and  propofe* 
iiaving  a  patent  for  blacking  his  g^wh 
fhoes,  that  nobody  may  be  able  to 
imirate  him. 

Tom  Tallboy  has,  for  many  years, 
declared,  he  believes  he  is  the  ftrong- 
eft  man  in  England — he  can  twift  a 
large  kitchen  poker  about  his  neck — ■ 
fqueeze  half  a  dozen  pewter  pots  ro- 
j  gether — drive  his  fill  through  a  wainf- 
j  coat — and  throw  a  fledge  hammer 
with  any  man  in  Europe.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  in  this  laft  amufement  he  has 
lately  diftocated  his  Ihoulder,  and  be¬ 
gins  to  think  there  is  not  fo  much 
merit  in  being  the  ftrongeft  man  in 
the  world  as  he  once  judged  there 
was. 

Billy  Dimple  had,  for  fome  years 
paft,  thought  to  captivate  every  wo¬ 
man  he  faw  by  his  fine  teeth.  It  is 
true,  they  were  very  white  and  regu¬ 
lar  ;  but  in  order  to  difplay  them 
upon  every  occafion,  he  often  grinned 
fo  horribly,  that  it  Is  feared  he  has 
more  than  once  made  pregnant  wo¬ 
men  mifearry.  After  having  grinned, 
fmiled,  and  fimpcred  for  a  confider- 
able  time  at  all  the  public  places,  he 
met  with  an  unfortunate  accident  a  few 
evenings  ago  at  the  play-houfe,  when 
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fitting  nex^  to  a  fea-OiTicer,  and  (hew¬ 
ing  Ills  beautiful  teeth  in  a  forced 
laugh,  wtiich  Jack  faw  no  reafon  for, 
except  he  was  the  object  of  Billy’s 
rifibility,  without  any  farther  cere¬ 
mony  he  doubled  his  lift,  and  faying, 

B — It  your  eyes  !  what  do  you  mean 
by  laughing  at  me  gave  Dimple 
fuch  a  clout  on  the  chops,  as  drove 
four  of  his  handfomeft  teeth  down  his 
throat.  Billy  immediately  retired, 
went  home,  and  took  a  puke,  in  hopes 
of  bringing  up  his  four  favourite 
front  teeth,  which,  by  the  (kill  of  an 
eminent  dentih,  might  be  dire<5tiy  re¬ 
placed  before  the  fockets  were  cold, 
or  had  united  ;  but  this  emetic  not 
having  the  defired  effed,  Billy  Dim¬ 
ple  will  not,  probably,  fiinper  any 
more  in  public. 

1  cannot  clofe  this  groupe  without 
introducing  Dick  Flaggon.  He,  for 
a  ficceflion  of  years,  confidered  him 
felF  as  a  feven-bottle  man,  and  fupe- 
rior  to  any  Bacchanalian  competitor 
within  the  bills  of  mortality.  He 
had  drunk  moft  of  his  companions  to 
death  in  the  courfe  of  a  dozen  years, 
nnd  ftill  remained  the  champion,  the 
invulnerable  champion  of  the  Old 
Bailey.  He  would  often  with  tri- 
ump  I  relate  his  feats  and  vi(5lories, 
enumerate  his  glorious  inebriate  at- 
chievernents,  and  give  a  liif  of  thofe 
he  had  (lain,  and  left  dead  upon  the 
held  of  battle  ;  concluding  with  an 
intimation,  that  he  fhouli  kill  all  he 
knew,  and  foon  have  a  new  fet  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  to  go  in  fearch  of.  Fa¬ 
tally,  however,  as  he  was  doling  the 
old  year,  to  begin  the  new’  with  ad¬ 
ditional  111  lire  and  eclat y  having  taken 
one  pint  bumper  to  cftablilh  his  re¬ 
putation  for  feventeen  hundred  and 
eighty -one,  upon  his  return  home, 
having  occafion  to  defceiid  Break- 
ncck-ifairs,  he  fell  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  and  was  lounu  dead  by  the 
watchman  on  going  Ins  rounds. 
Alas  !  poor  Dick,  where  are  thy  ^ri- 
urnphs  now  ? — but  death  will  foon 
levd  us  all,  d]^ecially  if  we  fhould  go 
liic  fame  road  he  took. 


I  fhall  not,  Sir,  intrude  any  farther 
upon  your  patience  at  prefent ;  but  if 
1  find  you  think  this  (ketch  worthy 
of  being  preferved  in  your  valuable 
Repofitory,  I  may  be  induced  to  give 
you  fome  well  known  portraits,  at 
lead  kit  cat,  if  not  full  lengths. 

1  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Not  ’without  a  Hobby -horfs. 

Anecdote  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

RIMINAL  juflice  is,  in  the 
greateft  parts  of  Europe,  ad- 
minilleied  agreeably  to  the  rules  of 
the  civil  law.  According  to  the 
maxims  of  that  code,  the  criminal's 
conleffion  is  abfolutely  requifite,  in 
order  to  his  fuffering  capital  punilli. 
ment ;  and  confequently  all  thofe  na¬ 
tions  who  have  not  eftabliflied  a  new 
code  of  criminal  jurifprudence,  retain 
the  ufe  of  tortur  e. 

The  prefent  King  of  Prudia,  it  is 
w’ell  known,  fei  the  example  in  Ger¬ 
many  of  abolilhing  this  inhuman 
prudice  ;  but  few,  perhaps,  are  ap- 
prifed,  that  the  firft  hint  of  this  re* 
formation  v/as  fuggefted  to  him  by 
reading  the  Hi  (lory  of  England.  For, 
one  of  the  principal  articles  in  fup- 
port  of  this  method  of  extorting  con- 
feflion  being  that  it  affords  the  belt 
means  of  difeovering  plots  againft  go¬ 
vernment,  the  fugacious  Monarch  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  Britilh  annals  fully 
confuted  the  fallacy  of  that  reafoning. 
Few  kingdoms,  he  obferved,  had 
abounded  more  in  confpiracies  and 
rebellions  than  England ;  and  yet, 
that  the  leaders  and  abettors  of  them 
had  been  more  fuccefefuliy  traced  and 
dilcovered,  without  the  ufe  of  torture, 
than  in  any  country  where  it  was 
pradlfed.  “  From  thence,”  added 
this  v.’ife  politician,  fpeaking  upon  the 
fubjed,  “  I  faw  the  abfurdity  of  tor¬ 
ture,  and  abolifhed  it  accordingly.” 

The  above  anecdote  bears  the  mod 
honourable  telHmony  to  the  efficacy 
as  w'eil  as  the  mildnefs  of  our  penal 
hiw’s,  and  to  the  fuperlor  excellency 
of  the  procefs  obferved  in  our  courts 
of  criminal  juftice. 
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The  breeze  that  perchance  us*d  to  ft  ray, 

Or  the  fuu  that  fo  carclclsly  Ihdne, 

It  mourn’d  not, — her  breath  was  the  May, 
And  her  eye  a  more  hourilhing  fun. 

With  her  cheek  tho’  'twould  vie,  and  in  vain 
With  her  bofom  in  roftnefs  compare, 

One  murt  oWn  where  a  ’fcmblancc  could  rcig 
’  I'was  the  neareft  to  Phebe  the  Fair. 

’Tis  told  and  the  talc  I  believe. 

That  Chaftcoefs  of  Bcav’n  is  the  child. 

For  the  Iky-wovcn  veft  of  the  eve, 

A»id  the  t  ars  of  the  Iky  are  lefs  mild. 

To  the  fair  Flow’r,  the  tears  of  the  Iky, 

As  the  i\rn*heam  at  day-dawri  were  dear; 

Ah!  marvel  we  not  it  ihould  die, 

On  the  bofdm  of  Phebe  the  Fdlr! 

The  cowllip  that  blooms  Unconfin’d, 
Tranfplanted  may  pine  in  the  bow*r. 

For  to  vary  what  loil  is  alhgn’d. 

Not  the  oak  not  a  fhrub  can  endure. 

On  the  Virtues  fo  wont  to  rely, 

Such  a  heart  what  deceit  could  enfnarc ! 

Ah!  marvel  we  now  it  Ihould  die 
On  the  bofom  of  Phebe  the  Fair. 

Its  fpice  gave  the  breath  of  the  weft, 

And  tnc  tulip  its  velvet  in  vain. 

And  the  rainbow  fo  laviflily  dreft, 

Thofe  tints  that  no  art  can  retain. 

Yet  their  flight,  tho’  no  art  could  delay, 
Will  no  Icafon  their  fadings  repair; 

Ah.!  now,  what  a  tear  can  convey, 
rhat  tear  lhall  be  Phebe’s  the  Fair! 
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H\RK’  hark  '  ’tis  a  voire  from  the  tomb  ! 

‘‘  Come  l^ucy '  (it  cries  )  conae  away  : 
The  grave  of  thy  Colin  has  loom 
To  reft  thee  beftde  hh  co'd  clay.” 

Iconic,  my  dear  Ihfcpherd,  I  Come; 

Yc  friends  and  compa-  ions,  adieu! 
lliaflr  to  my  Colin’s  dark  home, 

To  die  on  his  bofom  fo  true. 

All  mournful  the  midnight  bell  rung. 

When  l.ucy  (fad  Lucy!)  arofe. 

And  forth  to  the  green  turf  Ihc  fprung, 

Where  Colin’s  pale  alhes  re  pole. 

All  wet  with  the  night’s  chilling  dew. 

Her  bofom  embrac’d  the  cold  ground. 

While  ftormy  winds  over  her  blew, 

And  night-ravens  croak’d  all  around. 

How  long,  my  dear  fhepherd!  ((he  cry’d,) 
How  long  muft  thy  i.ucy  complain? 

How  long  Hull  the  grave  my  love  hide  ? 

How  long  ’etc  it  join  us  again? 

For  thee  has  thy  Ihcpherdef.  liv’d, 

With  thee  o’er  the  world  would  flic  fly. 

For  thee  has  Ihe  furrow’d  and  griev'd, 
for  thee  would  Ihc  lie  down  and  die. 

Alas!  what  avails  it  how’  dear 
His  Lucy  was  once  to  his  fwain  ? 

Her  face  like  the  lily  fo  fair. 

Her  eyes  that  gave  light  to  the  plain  ? 

Since  now  the  dear  flicpherd  is  gone, 

That  face. —  »nd  thole  eyes  charm  no  more 
And  Lucy,  forgot  and  alone, 

To  death  muft  her  Colin  deplore.’^ 

As  thus  Ihe  lay  funk  in  dcfpair, 

And  mour::’d  to  the  echoes  around, 
Inflam’d  all  at  once  grew  tlie  air. 

And  thunders  Ihook  dreadful  the  ground  : 
I  hear  the  kind  call,  and  obey, 

Receive  me,  dear  Colin!”  Ihc  cry’d, 

Then  breathing  a  figh  o’er  his  clay. 

She  hung  on  ids  tombftone— -and  died. 


Son  of  the  late  Adtniralt  who  was  unfortunately 
drowned  as  he  was  bathing  tn  a  Pend  belonging 
t€  Sir  Charles  Price  0/ jarriai'ea. 

jfriiten  near  his  Grave  by  Dr  Wolcot. 

Forlorn,  from  Ihadc  to  Ihadc  I  rove. 

By  Frkndfliip’s  faCred  fpirit  led, 

WhcTe  Horror  wraps  the  twilight  grove, 

That  glooming  feems  to  mourn  the  dead. 

Dear  youth!  tho*  hence  I  wander  far, 

I’hy  fate  will  cloud  each  rifmg  morn, 

And  lo  !  with  Ev’ning’s  dewy  ftar. 

My  tears  lhall  bathe  thy  diftant  Urh. 

Remembrance  often,  with  a  figh, 

Shall  view  the  fpot  n  here  many  a  rnaid^ 
And  many  a  fwain.  with  fwimming  eye, 

The  lender  lite  of  Sorrow  paid. 

Remembrance  often  fhall  impart 

he  fmilc  of  bills  on  Albion’s  brow, 

”h  n  kindling  in  thy  youthful  heart j 
She  law  the  beam  of  valoUr  glow. 

Yes — Albion’s  genius  with  amaze 
Did  oft  thy  warrior  looks  devour, 

Proud  to  behold  t!\y  ^agle  gaze. 

High  fix’d  olil  Glory’s  ftar-clad  tow’rj 
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THE  FLOIVER, 


NO  r  the  dew-drop  bcfprinkling  the  rpfe, 
Nor  the  vi  let  the  fn  ft  of  the  vale, 
More  bea'ities,  tho’  blended,  difclofe. 

Than  the  Flow'r  I  late  found  on  the  dale, 
When  I  found  it  to  pity  was  due, 

A  figh  for  the  foil  fo  f  verc. 

And  hence  favour’d  it  flourilh’d  anew, 

On  the  Lofom  of  Phebe  the  Fair. 

VCL.  LI. 


Thir  loans  defervc  baith  cuffs  an*  kicks. 

For  a’  their  bafe  unwordy  tricks, 

Nac  matter  tho’  they  get  thtir  licks: 

The  mciklc  Dc’il, 

As  fure  as  three  an*  three  niak 

Shou’d  pay  them  weel, 


How  few  the  fighs  of  Virtue  mourn! 

For  few,  alas!  the  fi rends  Oie  kr\cws- 
Yet  liere  Ihe  moves  a  pilgrim  ’lorn, 

To  bid  her  fan  in  peace  repofe. 


With  Sculpture,  let  the  marble  groan. 
Whore  Flatt  ry  mocks  the  iifclefs  car- 
How  nobhr  f^r  thy  namclcis  ftone. 
Embalm’d  by  Pity’s  fimplc  tear! 


Edin,  March ^  1781 


VERSES  by  }Ienry  Fox,  F.fq;  afterwar^ 
Lord  Holland,  to  a  Lady,  with  an  ar/ir^cUl 
Ruse. 

Fair  copy  of  the  faireft  flow’r, 

'rhy  colour  equals  Nature’s  pow’rr 
Thou  haft  the  rofe*$  blulhing  hue, 

Art  full  as  pleaft«»g  to  the  view. 

Go,  then,  to  Chloe’s  lovely  breaft, 

Whofe  fweetnefs  can  give  all  the  reft. 

But  if  at  firft  thy  artful  make 
Her  hafty  judgment  Ihould  miftake, 

And  ihe  grow  pccvifli  at  the  cheat, 

Uige  ’twas  an  innocent  deceit, 

And  fafely  too  thou  niay’ft  aver. 

The  firft  I  ever  us’d  to  her. 

Then  bid  her  mark,  that,  as  to  view. 

The  rofe  has  notliing  more  than  you', 

1  hat  fo,  if  to  the  eye  alone 
Her  wondrous  beauty  fhe  made  knowDi 
That,  if  fhe  never  will  difpenfe 
A  trial  to  fomc  fwceter  fenfe, 

Nature  no  longer  we  prefer. 

Her  very  picture  equals  her. 

Then  v^hifper  gently  in  her  ear. 

Say,  foftly,  if  the  blulhing  fair. 

Should  to  luch  good  advice  incline, 

How  much  1  wiih  that  trial  mine. 


For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine 


On  the  Return  of  MARCH^  Old  Stile, 


In  the  Scots  Dialed 


ARE  WEE  L,  bleak  Winter 


ui  yonr  tram 
JU  O’  ftoft  an’  fnaw,  an*  wind  an’  rain  ; 

Fu’  mony  a  day  yc’vc  gart  us  grean. 

An’  blirt  an’  chitter  ; 

BmX.  March  will  rid  us  o*  your  reign, 

An’  biafts  fae  bitter. 


For  fright  o’  thee  our  doors  were  ftecklt, 
Wi'  j  .ekey  cats  our  bodies  theckit, 

An’  ay  wi’  dread  an’  trembling  kcckit 
Out  o’  our  holes  ; 

Our  very  ikin  an’  bains  were  rcekit 

Wi*  peats  an*  coals. 

Come,  chearfu*  March,  and  wi*  thee  bring 
New  life  an’  health  to  ilka  thing  ; 

Let  cockies  craw,  an*  burdies  fing 

Wi*  canty  throats; 
Yc  plowmen,  gar  the  vallies  ring. 

An’  call  your  coats. 

Nac  mair  tlic  ladies*  tails  are  traiker, 

Nor  need  our  ftrects  or  wynds  be  raiket : 
Yc  trees,  be  not  aiham  d,  tho’  naked, 

Yc’li  foon  be  clad; 
An*  a*  yc  younkers  daft  an*  glaiket, 

March  to  your  bed. 

A*  beggars  wha  are  ftout  an*  ftark. 

But  hate  the  very  name  o’  wark. 

Fiend  nor  they  lie  without  a  fark, 

An’  hungry  hatches, 
In  foir.c  bleak  corner  o’  a  park. 

The  idle  wretches! 

Sac  foon  as  'Winter  flips  aw-ay, 

Sly  Baudrens  beaks  on  ruck  Xi'  hay : 

Gif  icntiefs  Moufe  ihall  pafs  that  way, 

Wi’  rage  an'  fury^ 
Vufi  fnap«  her  up  witho  it  delay, 

Ur  judge  or  jury. 

Now,  Winter,  be  advis'd  for  aince, 
i.eave  Scotland,  an’  retire  to  Fiance, 
Tlitrc  nip  the  Monfieurs  nil  they  dance. 
An’  claw  their  lugs, 
An*  wi*  a  fmafli  o’  your  iron  lancc, 

Fell  a*  il  cir  frogs. 


For  the  Edinburgh  Macazinl, 

fViSH  fora  Friend  and  Mistress. 

Beauteous  as  brighteft  fancy  can  «• 
prefs, 

Mild  in  her  nature,  modeft  in  her  drefs. 

Wife  without  pride,  alluring  without  art. 

With  chearful  afpe^,  and  with  hoiieft  heart. 
To  foothe  my  cares,  be  foft  and  fweet  her  fong, 
To  blame  my  faults,  be  fmootlily  (Tcek  her 
tongue. 

In  l:>ofer  hours,  in  hours  more  dull,  ftill  deir, 
A  gay  companion,  and  a  friend  finccrc. 

Fond  without  folly,  fprightly  without  rage, 

As  in  her  youth,  fo  may  fhe  feem  in  age. 

Ye  pow’rs  above  I  if  fuch  a  woman  be 
Of  all  the  fex,  my  — —  fure  is  flie. 

As  Friend  and  Miitrefs  (he  can  pleafe  alone, 
Give  me  her  heart,  yc  gods!  or  give  me  nonlr 


WHILE  thro  my  veins  bril 
And  I  behold  thofc  eyes, 
Cupid  an  arrant  drunkard  ctows. 
And  Bacchus  lovc*flck  dies. 
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REV  lEW. 

Liberal  Education  ;  or,  a  Fraifical 
Treatlfc  on  the  Methods  of  acquiring 
Ufeful  and  Polite  Learning,  By  the 
Reverend  Vicefimus  Knox,  A.  M. 
8w.  4  X.  Dilly,  London. 

r|‘"^HERE  is  not,  perhaps,  a  point 
X  of  more  national  concern  than 
the  education  of  youth,  though  it  has 
of  late  years,  from  a  variety  of  caiifes, 
which  wc  lhall  not  here  explain,  been 
very  little  attended  to ;  nor  do  we 
know  of  any  chara<5ler  of  more  ufe 
and  confequence  to  the  Hate  than 
a  good  fchooimafter,  or  one  who, 
after  aii  his  pains  in  his  painful  and 
laborious  employment,  is,  in  general, 
fo  poorly  rewarded.  The  confequence 
of  this  neglecl  and  infenfibility  is, 
that,  except  in  our  great  public 
fclioois,  where  men  of  the  firft  abili¬ 
ties  are  ufually  appointed  to  prefide, 
three  parts  of  the  children  in  this  ex- 
tenfive  kingdom  are  intruded  to  the 
care  of  unpolilhed  and  illiterate  pe¬ 
dagogues,  who  have  very  confined 
and  imperfedl  ideas  of  a  polite  and 
liberal  education.  It  gives  us  no 
little  pleafure,  therefore,  as  well- 
wilhers  to  the  community,  to  fee  a 
man  of  Mr  Knox’s  talents,  tafte,  and 
learning,  taking  upon  him  this  moll 
ufeful  and  important  office.  How 
well  qualified  he  is  for  it,  and  how 
thoroughly  he  underftands  every  part 
ol  the  duties  annexed  to  it,  will  fuffi- 
ciently  appear  from  the  perufal  of 
this  little  treatife,  wherein  every 
thing  that  concerns  the  management, 
difeipline,  and  condmd  of  a  fchool  is 
minutely  invelligated,  and  wfith  great 
care  and  accuracy  fully  illullrated 
and  explained.  There  is  a  fund  of 
good  feiife,  and  obfervation,  through¬ 
out  the  whole,  founded  on  experience, 
without  any  parade  of  learning,  or 
alTcclation  of  fuperior  knowledge, 
that  recommends  this  work  in  the 
f^rongell  manner  to  our  attention ; 


which  is  rendered  ftill  more  pleafing 
by  a  clear  and  unembarrall'ed  itile, 
well  adapted  to  the  fubjedl. 

In  our  author’s  introduction  we  are 
entertained  with  many  fenfible  re¬ 
marks  on  that  love  of  novelty,  which 
is  too  prevalent  m  the  prefent  age, 
has  inclined  us  to  depart  from  the 
practice  of  our  aucefiors,  and,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  degeneracy  of  the 
times,  to  relax  the  difeipline  of  our 
forefathers,  and  adopt  a  plan  more 
fuperficial  and  more  flattering  to 
modern  idlenefs  and  depravity  :  he 
obferves,  with  great  truth,  that  if  we 
could  perhaps  recall  anlieiit  difei¬ 
pline,  we  might  alfo  recall  the  gene¬ 
rous  fpirit  of  antient  virtue;  for,  as  he 
judicioufly  remarks, 

‘‘  He  who  is  converfant  with  the 
belt  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  with 
a  Plato,  a  Xenophon,  and  a  Cicero, 
muft  imbibe,  if  he  is  not  deficient  in 
the  powers  of  intelleCl,  fentiments  no 
lefs  liberal  and  enlarged  than  elegant 
and  ingenious. 

Indeed  this  enlargement,  refine¬ 
ment,  and  embellillimeiu  of  the  mind, 
is  the  bcfl;  and  noblefi:  elieCt  of  claffical 
difeipline.  It  is  not  only  defirable, 
as  it  qualifies  the  mind  for  this  pro- 
felfion  or  lor  that  occupation,  but  as 
it  opens  a  fource  of  pure  pleafure  un¬ 
known  to  the  vulgar.  Even  if  claffi¬ 
cal  inllrnClion  were  not  the  bell  pi  e- 
paration  for  every  employment  above 
the  low  and  mechanical,  which  ic 
confelfedly  is,  yet  it  is  in  itfelf  moll 
valuable,  as  it  tends  to  adorn  and 
improve  human  nature,  and  to  give 
the  ideas  a  noble  elevation.” 

In  purfult  of  this  favourite  fcheme, 
Mr  Knox  begins  his  work  with  fome 
pertinent  llriClures  on  elementary  difei-' 
pline,  wherein  he  properly  remarks, 
in  oppofition  to  an  opinion  received 
by  many,  of  its  being  necefiary  to 
convert  the  bufinefs  ot  learning  into 
a  game  at  play,  that  we  Ihoiild  rather 
inform  a  child  that  he  has  alwajs 
fome  bufinefs  of  a  ieiious  kind  to 
perform : 
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‘‘  A  temporary  attention,  (fays  he,) 
to  fomething  by  no  means  tedious  or 
laborious,  but  which  he  is  at  the 
fame  time  not  to  confider  as  play, 
will  make  his  diverfion  more  agree¬ 
able.  We  all  come  into  the  world  to 
perform  many  duties,  and  to  under¬ 
go  many  difficulties  ;  and  the  earlier 
the  mind  learns  to  bear  its  portion  of 
them,  the  lefs  likely  will  it  be  to  fink 
under  thofe  burdens  which  will  one 
day  be  impofed  upon  it.  To  lead  a 
child  to  fuppofe  that  he  is  to  do  no¬ 
thing  which  is  not  conducive  to  plea- 
fure,  is  to  give  him  a  degree  of  levity, 
and  a  turn  for  dillipation,  which  will 
certainly  prevent  his  improvement, 
and  may  perhaps  occafion  hjs  ruin.** 

He  then  prefents  us  with  fome  ju¬ 
dicious  obfervations  on  the  bell  man- 
ner  of  difeovering  the  natural  pro- 
penfity  of  children,  which  leads  to 
the  moff:  proper  methods  of  direding 
their  genius  and  abilities,  according 
to  the  profelTions  for  which  they  arc 
defigned  ;  this  produces  a  well  writ¬ 
ten  fedfion  on  the  cjueffion,  whether 
fL  public  or  private  education  is  to  be 
preferred  ?  he  then  treats  of  gram¬ 
mars,  fchool  books,  exercifes,  I^atin 
verfes  and  prole,  and  tranflators. 
With  regard  to  the  laft  of  thefe  arti¬ 
cles,  he  obferyes,  and  we  entirely 
agree  with  him  in  opinion,  that 

‘‘  Few  canfes  have  contributed 
more  to  impede  the  fcholar*s  progrefs 
than  the  general  adoption  of  tranlla- 
tions.  The  human  mind  is  naturally 
indolent,  and  particularly  fo  at  that 
early  feafon  at  which  education  is 
commenced.  At  all  times  it  is  averfe 
to  uniicceffary  labour,  and  rejoices  to' 
felicitate  the  means  of  arriving  at  its 
end.  When,  therefore,  a  tranllation 
is  prefented  to  the  eye  on  the  fame 
page  with  the  original,  it  is  not  like 
Jy,  that,  for  the  fake  of  a  remote  ad- 
yant^gej  it  fhould  negiedf  prefent 
cafe ;  that  it  fhould  turn  from  the 
meaning  which  is  offered  to  its  no- 
ticei  and  willingly  purfue  it  in  the 
inazes  of  a  lexicon.  The  boy  learns 
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to  conftrue  his  leffbn  by  the  Engliffi 
printed  at  its  fide,  and  takes  care  to 
remember  it  during  half  an  hour, 
when  he  will  probably  have  laid  it  to 
his  inllru<5for ;  and  after  which  he 
will  let  it  flip  away  without  rehic- 
tance,  confeious  that  his  collateral 
tranllation  will  enable  him  to  go 
through  with  the  fame  bufinefs  on 
the  morrow,  without  pimllhment,  and 
without  the  pain  of  recolle^llon.** — . 

“  — The  young  ftudent,  therefore, 
(fays  he,  and  the  remark  is  excellent,) 
tannot  too  early  be  taught  to  exert 
his  own  powers,  and  to  place  a  mo- 
defl  confidence  in  their  operation, 
This  will  increafe  their  native  vi. 
gour,  and  give  him  fplrlt  to  extend 
them  as  far  as  they  will  go  on  every  j 
proper  emergency.  Accuffomed  to 
depend  upon  hlmfelf,  he  will  acquire 
a  degree  of  courage  necelfary  to  call 
forth  that  merit  which  is  often  dimi- 
nilhed  in  value  to  its  diffident  pofienbr, 
and  totally  loft  to  mankind.  The 
little  fuperficial  learning  of  him  who 
has  been  ufed  to  the  facilitating  in¬ 
ventions,  may  be  compared  to  a  tem¬ 
porary  edifice,  built  for  a  day  ;  while 
the  hard-earned  knowledge  of  the 
other  may  be  faid  to  refemble  a  buil¬ 
ding,  whofe  foundations  are  deep  and 
ftrong,  and  equally  to  be  admired  for 
dignity  and  duration.-’ 

He  then  proceeds  to  confider  other 
parts  of  claffical  improvement,  fucli 
as,  learning  the  daffies  by  heart,  the 
ftudy  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  of 
the  Englifh  and  French  ;  this  leads 
him  to  fpeak  of  the  ornamental  ac- 
compjilhments  neceffary  to  be  ac¬ 
quired,  of  geography,  hi  dory,  ora¬ 
tory,  poetry,  a  love  of  letters,  and  the 
ambition  which  mafters  fiiould  endea¬ 
vour  to  infpire  of  obtaining  a  literary 
character,  and  the  ncceffity  of  Induftry 
in  aid  of  genius.  What  our  author 
fays  on  this  head  is  fo  full  of  truth 
and  good  fenfe,  that  w'e  cannot  for¬ 
bear  quoting  a  few  lines  from  it,  for 
the  entertainment  of  our  readers. 

‘‘  The  idea  (fays  Mr  Knox)  that 
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It  is  not  necefl;iry,  is  produfllve  of  the  j  tions,  when  I  recommend  great  and 
greateft  evils.  We  often  form  a  ■  exemplary  diligence.  All  that  is  ex¬ 
wrong  judgment  in  determining  who  ‘  ceilent  in  learning  depends  upon  it. 
is,  and  who  is  not  endowed  with  this  -  And  how  can  the  time  of  a  boy  or  a 
noble  privilege.  A  boy  who  appears  j  young  man  be  better  employed  ?  It 
lively  and  talkative  is  often  fuppofed  cannot  be  more  pleafantly  ;  for  I  am 
by  his  parents  to  be  a  genius.  He  ^  fure,  that  induftry,  by  prefenting  a 
is  fuffered  to  be  idle,  for  he  is  a  ge-  •  conftant  fucceffion  of  various  obje<5ls, 
nius ;  and  genius  is  only  injured  by  ‘  and  by  precluding  the  liftlelfnefs  of 
application.  Now  it  ufually  happens,  -  inaction,  renders  life  at  all  ftages  of  it 
that  the  very  lively  and  talkative  boy  agreeable,  and  particularly  fo  in  the 
is  the  moll  deficient  in  genius.  His  .  reillefs  feafon  of  youth.  It  cannot  be 
forwardnefs  arifes  from  a  defe<51:  of  i  more  innocently  ;  for  learning  has  a 
thofe  fine  fenfibilities,  which  at  the  ;  connexion  with  virtue;  and  hewhofe 
fame  time  occafion  diffidence  and  •  time  is  fully  engaged  will  efcape 


conftitute  genius.  He  ought  to  be  j 
inured  to  literary  labour ;  for  without  \ 
it,  he  will  be  prevented,  by  levity  5 
and  fliipidity,  from  receiving  any  va-  j 
luable  impreffions.  Parents  and  in- 
ftnic'fors  mull;  be  very  cautious  how 
they  difpenfe  with  diligence,  from  an 
idea  that  the  pupil  polfelfes  genius 
fiifficient  to  compenfate  for  the  want 
of  it.  All  men  are  liable  to  iniftake 
in  deciding  on  genius  at  a  very  early 
age  ;  but  parents  more  than  all,  from 
their  natural  partiality.  On  no  account, 
therefore,  let  them  difpenfe  with  clofe 
application.  If  the  pupil  has  genius, 
this  will  improve  and  adorn  it ;  if  he 
has  not,  it  is  confell'edly  requifite  to 
fupply  the  defecfl.  Thofe  prodigies 
of  genius  which  require  not  inllruc- 
tion,  are  rare  phoenomena  ;  we  read, 
and  we  hear  of  fuch  ;  but  few  of  us 
have  feeii  and  known  fuch.  What  is 
genius  worth  williout  knowledge  ? 
But  is  a  man  ever  born  with  know¬ 
ledge  ?  It  is  true,  that  one  man  Is 
born  with  a  better  capacity  than  ano¬ 
ther,  for  the  reception  and  retention 
of  ideas ;  but  hill  the  mind  muft  ope¬ 
rate  in  collecting,  arranging,  and 
diferiminating  thofe  ideas  which  it 
receives  with  facility.  And  I  believe 
the  mind  of  a  genius  is  often  very  la- 
boricully  at  w^ork,  when  to  the  com¬ 
mon  obferver  it  appears  to  be  quite 
inactive. 

I  mod:  anxloufly  willi  that  a  due 
attciilioii  may  be  paid  to  my  exhorta- 


many  vices,  and  much  mifery.  It 
cannot  be  more  ufefully  ;  for  he  who 
furnlfhes  his  mind  with  ideas,  and 
ftrengthens  his  faculties,  is  preparing 
himfelf  to  become  a  valuable  member 
of  fociety,  whatever  place  in  it  he 
may  obtain,  and  he  is  likely  to  obtain 
an  exalted  place.’*  C. 

PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

OPENING  of  the  BUDGET. 

Wed?iefday^  March  7. 

HE  Houfe  having  refolved  itfelf 
into  aCommittee  of  Supply,  Lord 
North  rofe  and  opened  his  fcheme  of 
finance  for  the  prefent  year.  He  pre- 
mifed,  that  it  was  not  .at  prefent  in 
his  power  to  enter  with  propriety  into 
the  taxes  which  would  be  propofed 
hereafter  for  defraying  the  intered:  of 
the  loan,  not  having  lettlcd  that  part 
of  the  budget  with  all  the  deliberation 
its  importance  required  ;  he  ihould 
therefore  only  Rate  to  the  Houfe,  on 
this  occafion,  the  ways  and  means  al¬ 
ready  provided,  and  the  terms  of  the 
loan,  referving  the  taxes  till  fome  fu¬ 
ture  opportunity.  Yet  even  in  pro¬ 
ceeding  thus  far,  fome  difficulties  oc¬ 
curred;  for  there  were  fome  expen- 
ces  which  had  not  hitherto  been  laid 
before  the  Houfe,  and  on  thefe  he 
could  not  ground  any  refolution,  with¬ 
out  appearing  to  militate  againll  an 


order  which  Ihys,  that  the  vote  of 
fupply  lhall  precede  the  ways  and 
means  ;  but  as  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  fupply  had  already  been  agreed 
to,  he  thought  he  might  fafely  go  into 
the  loan  upon  that  foundation,  with¬ 
out  any  direct  infringement  of  the 
order  he  had  mentioned. 

His  Lordlhip  then  proceeded  to 
enumerate  the  feverai  votes  of  fupply 
which  had  already  palTed  the  Houfe, 
as  follow  ; — Towards  the  navy,  for 
maintaining  90,000  feamen  and  ma¬ 
rines,  4,6&c>,Ooo  1. — for  ordnance, 
386,0001.  IS.  8d. — for  buildings  and 
rebuildings,  670,000!.  which  added 
together,  made  the  total  provifion 
for  the  navy,  5,736,000  1. — Towards 
the  army  had  been  voted  in  all, 
4>t39>i44h  ^  yd,  of  which  his 
jLordfhip  alfo  gave  the  particulars. — 
For  the  ordnance  had  been  given 
582,924.1. — For  unprovided  Exche¬ 
quer  bills,  1,000,000  1. — For  a  part  of  1 
laft  yearns  loan  unfunded,  1, coo, cool. 
— -For  mifcellaneousfervices, 2  77,0861, 

6  s.— For  deficiencies  of  three  years’ 
taxes,  639,000  1. — Here  his  Lordftiip 
ftated  the  deficiencies  of  this  year  to 
have  exceeded  thofc  of  the  jail  by 
100,000 1.  bat  obferved,  that  in  this 
computation  were  included,  in  fome 
degree,  the  deficiencies  of  four  years. 

alfo  explained  their  incrcafe  by 
the  fur.ds  having  laft  year  begun  fu 
months  before  the  taxes  ;  therefore, 
in  the  deficiency  of  the  lafi:  year’s 
taxes  was  inconfiderable,  compared 
with  former  ones  ;  and  there  was 
every  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  in  fu¬ 
ture  they  would  be  fufuciently  pro- 
duiiive. — The  taxes  on  hoiifes  and 
fervants,  he  admitted,  had  fallen  | 
greatly  fhorc  of  what  had  been  com-  I 
puted  ;  but  the  remedy  would  be  j 
found,  in  fuch  cafes,  by  corredting  | 
the  mode  of  gathering,  and  increa- 
fiug  the  quantum.  As  to  the  poft-  j 
horfe  tax,  it  had  produced  nearly  | 
do  uble  fmee  the  alteration,  though 
before  it  was  extremely  deficient.  ! 

His  Lordlhip  here  ufluved  the  | 


Houfe,  that  among  the  taxes  of  the 
prefent  year,  he  ftiould  propofe  none 
but  fuch  as  he  knew’,  by  experience, 
wmuld  be  efficient.  It  was  certainly 
the  bell  policy  to  obferve  that  rule  as 
far  as  poffible  ;  for  by  defedive  taxes 
the  finking  fund  mufi:  be  greatly  re- 
duced.  He  then  refumed  the  chain 
of  calculation,  and  Ihewed,  that  the 
total  adual  deficiencies  of  the  laft  year 
amounted  to  639,732  I,  He  compu. 
ted  alfo  the  eilimates  of  the  feverai 
votes  before  enumerated,  wffiich,  in* 
eluding  fradions  not  mentioned  in 
our  preceding  detail,  amounted  to 
14,421,786  1.  IIS.  1 17  d. 

He  next  proceeded  to  compute  the 
fums  ftill  remaining  to  be  voted  for 
unprovided  fervices,  the  principal  of 
which  were  the  following  ; — For  the 
army  extraordinaries,  3,400,000.! — 
Mifcellancous  fervices,  41,000!. — ■ 
Deficiency  of  land  and  malt,  which 
had  been  given  at  450,000!.  but  de- 
creafed  this  year  to  350,000 1.  Total 
deficiencies  of  grants,  the  particulars 
of  which  he  gave  in  detail,  257,955  1, 
3  s.  07  d. — For  Exchequer  bills  yet 
unprovided  for,  1,960,000!.  With 
thefe  and  other  articles  he  efiimated 
the  wffiole  amount  of  fums  yet  to  be 
voted,  6,958,3661.  which  added  to 
the  fupply  already  pafied,  m^de  the 
total  amount  of  the  fupply  for  the 
prefent  year  21,380,152  1. 

To  provide  in  part  for  this  great 
national  cxpence,  feverai  fums  had 
been  granted,  which  he  lliould  next 
fubmit  to  the  Committee,  and  then 
the  refidue  unprovided  for  would  re¬ 
main  to  be  furnifhed  by  the  loan  and 
otJier  means  to  be  yet  fuggclled. 
The  Houfe  had  voted  the  land-tax 
at  2,000,000 1.  and  the  malt-tax  at 
752,0001. — 288,3461.  7  s,  9  d.  they 
had  given  of  furpius  of  taxes, — and 
3,500,000 1.  Exchequer  bills.  Such 
was  the  provifion  now  made  by  the 
Houfe.  ‘ 

His  Lordfhip  next  entered  into  the 
additional  ways  and  means  he  had 
now  in  contemplaiion,  and  firfi  faid 
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he  meant  to  charge  the  finking  fund 
larger  than  in  the  Jaft  year,  which,  by 
the  great  increafe  of  that  fund,  might 
be  done  with  propriety.  He  proved 
this  increafe  to  have  h;<ppened  lor 
twenty  years  paft  progreflively,  taking 
the  amount  of  the  finking  fund  from 
iy6o  to  1780,  by  divifions  of  five 
years,  and  eftimating  a  medium  ot 
its  value  in  each  of  thefe  periods, 
which  he  deemed  a  very  fafe  and  fa- 
tisfa(fl:ory  way  of  computing  its  pro- 
grefs.  In  the  firll  period,  viz.  from 
1760  to  1765,  the  average  of  this 
fund  was  2,090,000 1.  In  the  fe¬ 
cund,  2,266,246  I.  In  the  third, 
2,65  f, 455  1.  And  in  the  fourth,  viz. 
from  1775  to  1780,  2,868,012!. — 
Thus  at  all  times,  in  war  as  well  as 
in  peace,  this  important  fund  has  a 
perpetual  increafe  of  wealth  j  nor 
could  it  be  urged,  that  any  fituation 
of  affairs  could  make  a  difference,  for 
in  war  time  the  importation  of  tim¬ 
ber,  hemp,  and  other  naval  ffores, 
made  ample  amends  for  the  decrcafe 
of  population,  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  cftablillied  revenue.  When  there¬ 
fore  he  propofed  to  take  from  the 
finking  fund,  for  the  fervicc  of  the 
prefent  year,  fo  large  a  fum  as 
2,900,000  1.  it  furely  could  not  be 
thought  dangerous  or  inexpsdient, 
efpecially  as  190,000!.  4  percents, 
would  fall  in  this  year,  which  would 
go  to  increafe  that  fund,  if  Gentle¬ 
men  did  not  think  proper  otherwife 
to  difpofc  of  it.  His  LordOiip  again 
■  recapitulated  the  heads  of  tbofe  pro- 
vifions  already  made  by  Parliament, 
and  faid,  thofc,  together  with  the  aid 
I  propofed  from  the  finking  fund,  and 
1 2,000,000 1.  the  fum  to  be  raifed  by 
loan,  would  produce  a  larger  amount 
than  that  of  the  fupply,  malcing  the 
;  total  of  taxes  and  loans  21,4  38,246!. 

In  this  calculation  he  had  faid  no¬ 
thing  of  fa\’nng  ;  though  great  ones 
1  would  certainly  arife  by  thofe  refor¬ 
mations,  which  the  commilTion  of 
f  accounts  was  calculated  to  introduce  ; 
I  the  CommilTioners  would  make  it 


iheir  principal  obje«^  to  examine  the 
amount  of  the  money  remaining  in 
the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  hands  ot 
the  feveral  accomptants.  Thefe  had 
been  the  fubjeds  of  the  reports  al¬ 
ready  delivered,  and  in  the  farther 
profecution  of  their  trufi,  thefe  would 
b'e  thoroughly  invcftlgated,  to  thtt 
great  emolument  of  the  public.  He 
himfclf  was  an  accomptant ;  his  re¬ 
ceipts  had  been  minutely  examined^ 
and  with  others  would  be  reported  to 
the  Ploufe.  It  would  be  chiefly  in. 
controuling  the ‘expenditure  of  public 
money,  that  the  benefit  of  this  com- 
miffion  would  confiff;  for  as  to  the 
receipt  of  our  revenue,  little  reforma¬ 
tion  could  take  place,  that  bufuiefs 
being  tranfadled  in  this  country  much 
cheaper  than  in  any  other  in  Europe; 
however,  in  this  refped,  alfo,  fome 
few  favings  might  be  made,  and  he 
hoped  in  the  whole,  the  nation  would 
be  benefited  to  the  amount  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half;  but  as  this  could  not 
be  prccifely  determined  yet,  he  had 
made  no  dependance  upon  it  in  the 
calculations  laid  before  the  Houfe.  if 
fuch  a  fum  as  he  conje^lured,  or  any 
other,  was  laved  by  the  commiflioii 
of  accompts,  he  w’ould  wiih  to  have 
it  applied  for  dlfchargiug  the  navy 
debt ;  to  which  purpofe  he  had  alfo 
allotted  one  million  out  of  the  new 
ways  and  means.  He  hoped,  there* 
fore,  to  fee  that  debt  reduced  thix 
year  two  millions  or  more. 

After  this,  having  briefly  computed 
the  totals  of  the  fums  voted  by  Par¬ 
liament,  the  ways  and  means  already 
granted,  and  the  fum  ftill  to  be  fup- 
plied,  his  Lordfhlp  proceeded  to  in¬ 
form  the  Houfe  of  the  terms  on  which 
he  had  negociated  the  loan  of  twelve 
millions.  It  was  with  the  greatelt 
I  concern  he  was  obliged  to  avow',  that 
j  the  complexion  of  the  times  made  ic 
1  impoflible  to  procure  money  but  on 
I  terms  extremely  difadvantageous  to- 
I  the  public  ;  however,  he  flattered  him- 
j  felf  he  had  difeharghd  this  laborious* 
I  bufinefs  as  fuccstifully  as  could  be 
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cxpeded,  and  fhould  fubmit  to  the 
Houle  what  kind  of  a  bargain  he  had 
made. 

The  terms  of  the  loan  were,  he 
faid,  as  follows  : 

For  every  hundred  pound  (lock 
fubfcribed,  a  capital  of  150 1.  three 
per  cents,  and  25  !•  four  per  cents, 
with  four  lottery  tickets  to  every 
thoufand  pounds,  in  a  lottery  to  con- 
fill  of  48,000  tickets. 

He  preferred  making  his  operation 
of  finance  on  the  three  per  cents, 
principally,  for  feveral  reafons  :  Firft, 
becaiile  he  thought  that  ilock  was ' 
moft  marketable ;  fecondly,  becaufe 
he  could  not  prevail  upon  thefubferi- 
bers  to  accept  of  either  5  per  cents, 
or  long  annuities,  but  upon  very  lofing 
and  difadvantageous  terms. 

For  his  own  particular  part,  he 
liked  the  5  per  cents,  with  an  annui¬ 
ty,  much  better,  could  he  at  all  have 
eompafied  it  upon  the  terms  he  wilh- 
ed  :  But  when  he  came  to  confult 
thofewith  whom  he  was  in  treaty,  he 
found  infur  mountable  obilacles  in  the 
way  ;  for  after  preferibing  very  hard 
terms  indeed,  which,  under  all  cir- 
cumfLances,  he  might  have  been  in- 
dilced  to  comply  with,  the  fubferibers 
added  a  condition  which  totally  put 
an  end  to  the  negociation  ;  they  de¬ 
feated  the  only  advantage  the  public 
could  derive  from  an  operation  on 
the  5  per  cents,  which  was  that  of 
redeeming  them  at  the  conclufion  of  a 
peace,  when  the  ftocks  would  of  courfe 
rife,  and  Government  would  be  ena¬ 
bled,  by  having  money  on  cheaper 
terms,  to  pay  them  off. 

Thf  fubferibers,  however,  infilled 
upon  having  the  annuities  made  irre¬ 
deemable  for  fifteen  years;  fo  that  in 
faft  the  only  benefit  which  could  be 
drawn  from  the  bargain  would  be  to¬ 
tally  defeated. 

When  he  had  acquiefeed  in  their 
choice  of  the  ftock,  frelh  difficulties 
arofe.  It  was  on  Wednefday  laft, 
though  the  three  per  cents,  were  at 
58,  and  the  four  per  cents,  at  72, 


they  refiifed  to  fiibfcribe,  unlefs  the  I 
former  were  valued  at  55,  and  the  I 
latter  at  68.  They  continued  of  the  I 
fame  opinion  fubfequent  to  that  pe- 1 
riod  ;  and  although  he  had  not  con- 1 
verfed  with  them  on  the  fubje<S  on  I 
Friday,  he  w^as  pretty  certain  on  that  I 
day,  that  they  would  not  have  rece¬ 
ded  from  thofe  terms. 

An  idea,  however,  prevailed  on  Sa¬ 
turday — a  kind  of  rumour  or  report 
of  a  peace,  or  a  tendency  towards  a 
peace — fome  news  relating  to  a  nego¬ 
ciation  or  treaty.  Were  the  report 
well  founded,  he  was  certain  that  there 
was  not  a  perfon  who  heard  him, 
nor  a  real  friend  to  his  country,  who 
would  not  rejoice  to  hear  that  fiich 
intelligence  was  well  founded.  (  Here 
a  great  cry  of  Hear  I  heart  iiomeverj 
fide  of  the  Houfe.) 

He  could  not  fay  himfelf  but  it 
would  be  the  mod  pleafing  tidings 
that  he  could  poflibly  hear.  It  was 
not  totally  unfounded,  nor  was  it  lb 
well  fupported  as  to  hold  out  any 
thing  real,  or  which  could  be  depen¬ 
ded  or  relied  upon.  If  there  was  any 
good  ground  for  the  report,  it  was 
yet  in  its  infancy  :  it  was  not  fo  ripe 
as  to  jullify  drawing  conclufions  one 
way  or  another.  Though  there 
might  be  favourable  appearances, 
many  things  might  intervene — many 
circumftances  arife — many  adverfe 
accidents  happen  to  defeat  it  in  em- 
bryoj  and  to  deflroy  it  before  it  could 
take  root.  Be  that  as  it  may,  fuch 
were  the  fentiments  of  the  fubferibers 
before  the  event  which  he  had  been 
alluding  to  took  place. 

On  the  Monday,  however,  he  met 
them,  and  converfed  again  on  the  fub* 
je(5l.  The  3  per  cents,  had  fallen  from 
the  Hidden  rife  on  Saturday  to  59  on 
Monday  ;  but,  under  the  idea  of  fome 
profpedi  of  peace,  they  rofe  in  their 
offers;  and  from  55,  which  was  the 
value  they  put  uptm  the  3  per  cents, 
and  68  upon  the  4  per  cents,  they  of- 
tered  to  accept  of  the  former  at  581 
and  the  latter  at  70.  Upon  theffl 
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fs  the  terms  the  prefent  bargain  was  (Iruck,  appeared  more  odious  to  the  people, 

^  and  the  twelve  millions  fublcribed.  tiian  the  moft  difadvantageous  terms 

d  the  By  this  bargain  the  150I.  3  per  of  a  lean  for  a  detinite  term,  however 

pc*  cents,  were  cllimated  at  87  1.  and  the  exorbitant  the  intereft  might  be.  He 

'  con.  35  h  4  per  cents,  at  17  1.  10  s.  in  all,  felt  the  full  importance  of  this  idea, 

on  104!.  lol.  which,  with  the  lottery  and  w^onld  have  formed  his  bargain 

^  that  ticket,  or  the  lhare  of  four  lottery  in  compliance  with  it  if  polTible  ;  but 
ecce-  tickets  to  every  thoufand  pound  fub-  the  terms  required  of  him  on  that 
fcripiion,  made  the  whole  105  1.  los.  ground  were  too  extravagant  to  be 
>n  tSa.  or 'A  diouceur  of  5  1.  10  s.  upon  every  attended  to;  befides  the  weight  of 
'cport  hundred  pounds  fubfcrlbed.  premium  and  intereft,  with  3  per 

cds  a  If,  on  the  other  hand,  ftocks  ftiould  cent  annuity,  the  fubferibers  Infifted. 
nego*  keep,  or  rife  only  one  per  cent,  the  3  upon  having  that  annuity  irredeem- 
'eport  per  cents,  in  that  cafe,  w’ould  be  able  for  15  years.  It  was'this  laft  re- 
there  worth  thirty  ihillings  more,  and  the  quifition  that  deterred  him  efFeflually ; 
him,  4  per  cents,  five  Ihii lings,  making  in  lor  it  was  obvious  how  immenfe  a 
*  who  the  w^hole  107  1.  5  s.  fo  that  in  that  lofs  the  public  muft  fuftain  by  fuch  a 
L  filch  cafe  the  dcuceur  w^ould  be  7  1.  5  s.  if  bargain,  if,  before  the  expiration  of 
^cre  not  7  1.  10  s.  the  annuity,  a  peace  fhould  he  con- 

\ev6r^  This  would  make  the  capital  to  be  eluded  ;  for  though  the  funds  in  that 

funded  in  3  per  cents.  18  millions,  cafe  might  rife  to  4  per  cent,  it  would 
but  it  drawing  after  it  an  intereft  or  annul-  be  impoliible  for  Government  to  re- 
ty  of  540,0001.  and  upon  the  twelve  deem  the  annuities,  but  they  would  be 
t  was  millions  of  4  per  cents,  or  rather  one  tied  down  to  the  fame  hard  bargain, 
fo  fourth  of  that  intereft,  120,000!.  which  nothing  but  the  deprcftion  of 

^  in  all,  annuities  to  the  amount  oJ  our  funds  at  prefent  could  juftify  ac- 

epen-  660,000 1.  per  annum.  ceding  to. 

is  any  .  Thefe  terms  were  clearly  the  moft  Several  other  objeiftions  to  this 
t  was  beneficial  to  the  public  of  all  thofe  he  mode  of  borrow  ing  his  Lordftiip  fug- 

'  ripe  had  to  chiifc,  feveral  of  which  his  gelled,  argued  the  point  a  long  time 

s  one  Lordihip  here  mentioned  ;  and  then  very  forcibly,  and  anfwered  many 

there  obviated  the  objections  which  he  ex-  different  arguments  which  he  expec- 
inces,  peCted  might  be  urged  againft  that  ted  might  be  adduced  on  the  other 

many  fcheme  to  which  he  had  given  the  fide  againft  the  terms  of  the  loan.  It 

Ivcrfe  preference.  had  been  hinted  to  him  from  a  gen- 

I  cm*  He  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  fug-  tleinan,  whofe  judgment  he  had  much 
could  gvftcd  in  argument  againft  the  tenor  much  refpeCt  for  (Mr  Huffey),  that 
luch  of  this  bargain,  that  it  went  on  a  fyf-  it  would  be  falutary  to  fet  apart  a 
fibers  tem  that  Ihould  always  be  avoided  certain  fum  annually  from  the  fink- 
bee2  i  when  practicable,  that  of  increafing  ing  fund  for  reducing  the  national 
the  capital.  He  w^as  fo  fully  appri-  debt.  To  that  opinion,  in  times  of 
MTict  r  fed  of  this,  and  fo  alTiduous  to  lliun  peace,  he  Ihould  heartily  fubferibe  ; 
e  fub*  ^  that  very  unpopular  way  of  borrow^-  and  when  the  war  was  ended,  no 
from  ing  money,  that  he  w’ould  have  gladly  doubt  the  favings  of  every  eftablifti- 
,9011  facrificed  fomething  of  the  national  ment  would  be  allotted  for  fo  falutary 

iorne  ^  intereft  to  fettle  the  loan  if  poffible  by  a  purpofe  ;  but  at  prefent  he  could 

their  n  larger  douceur  and  annuities,  and  never  admit  that  It  w’as  a  wife  mea- 

s  the  this  not  fo  much  from  any  natural  fure  to  pay  off  one  million,  when  w*e 

rents.  rule  of  policy,  making  the  one  mode  Ihould  Ihortly  be  reduced  to  the  imme- 
;y  of*  more  eligible  than  the  other,  but  be*  diate  neceffiiy  of  borrowing  another  ; 

It  581  \  caule  an  acceflion  of  capital  debt  al-  for  it  would  be  impoflible  to  borrow* 

t-hefr  ^  ways  aftonilhed  the  world  more,  and  on  fuch  terms  as  w^e  fliould  be  obliged 
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to  pay,  and  the  difference  of  inlcreft 
Would  be  abfoiately  thrown  away 
every  year. 

His  Lirdfhip  forcibly  inculcated 
the  neceiliLy,  at  this  period,  of  Rand 
ing  well  with  thofe  Gentlemen  who 
were  willing  to  fupport  Government 
by  loans,  and  of  fecuring  the  credit 
of  our  friends  beyond  every  other 
confideration.  This  laft  end,  he  faid, 
had  been  in  a  great  meafure  attained 
by  the  indifcriminate  juRice  which 
had  always  been  done  to  every  Rock 
holder,  without  confulting  the  narrow 
illiberal  policy  of  breaking  faith  with 
Cur  enemies.  It  had  moR  abfurdly 
been  conceived,  on  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  our  rupture  with  Holland, 
that  the  Dutch  property  in  our  funds 
would  be  lefs  fecure,  becaufe  of  hoRi- 
lities  againR  the  two  countries  — No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  ridiculous  and 
monRrous  than  Rich  a  fuppofition  as 
this,  and  nothing  more  fatal  to  the 
credit  and  intereRof  Great  Britain,  if 
generally  received  ;  he  wilhed,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  RrougeR  manner  to  re¬ 
probate  the  idea,  and  that  the  world 
fhould  know,  that  every  BrltiRi  Rock- 
holder,  be  he  Spaniard,  Frenchman, 
Dutchman,  or  rebel,  is  inviolably  fafe 
in  the  full  pofTeflion  of  his  propery. 

As  a  Rrong  proof  that  this  liberal 
principle  had  always  governed  our 
councils,  hi^  Lordfhlp  obferved,  that 
on  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  American 
war,  there  was  public  property  be¬ 
longing  to  the  States  of  Rhode  iRand 
and  Maryland  in  our  funds.  Surely 
then,  if  ever  it  could  be  juRifiable  to 
violate  the  national  faith,  it  was  in 
that  inRance,  when  it  was  to  confif- 
cate  property  of  future  enemies,  not 
belonging  to  individuals,  but  to  the 
coffers  of  the  State  ;  but  even  on  this 
occafion  juRice  and  good  policy  pre¬ 
vailed,  fo  that  the  rights  of  thefe  Rock- 
holders  remained  uninfringed.  His 
Loi'dfhip  concluded  a  very  able  and 
accurate  fpeech,  by  moving  the  loan 
and  the  lottery  in  the  ufual  form. 


Mr  FOX  anfwered  the  noble  Lord, 
and  obliquely  oppofed  the. loan  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  dccifively  the  lottery.  He 
followed  the  noble  Lord  through  all 
his  calculations,  and  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  terms  granted  to  the 
fubferibers  Were  lavilh  in  the  extreme, 
without  even  the  lottery  ticket,  which  I 
he  confidered  as  the  completion  of  j 
extravagance  It  is  impolTible  to  fol¬ 
low  this  fpeaker  through  the  whole 
ot  his  numerical  computations,  as 
they  were  rather  intricate.  We  lhall 
be  content  with  faying  in  general 
terms,  that  he  contended  for  long 
annuities,  in  preference  to  the  mode 
adopted  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  prove,  that  allowing  for 
very  inconfiderable  advance  of  pre¬ 
mium  in  the  former  way  of  borrow¬ 
ing,  the  public  would  be  confiderably 
benefited.  He  faid  the  noble  Lord 
had  always  profeffed  an  averlion  to 
increafing  the  capital,  and  had  in 
many  preceding  loans  gone  great 
lengths  in  extravagance  to  avoid  that 
evil  ;  but  now  he  had  changed  his 
opinion,  it  feems,  and  adopted  a  con¬ 
trary  one  with  all  the  precipitate  zeal 
which  commonly  attends  a  recent 
coiiverfion  ;  for  fo  ardent  was  he  now 
to  embrace  that  pernicious  mode  jultly 
rejeded  before,  as  to  lavilh  many 
thoufands  fuperfluoufly,  merely  for 
that  end.  The  noble  Lord  had  taken 
an  extraordinary  way  of  recommen¬ 
ding  his  loan,  by  (hewing  that  he 
might  have  one  upon  terms  Rill  worfe 
for  the  public.  The  queRion  was 
not,  whether  his  Lordlhip  could  have 
made  a  worfe  bargain,  but  whether 
he  could  polfibly  have  made  a  bet¬ 
ter  I  Now',  w'ilh  all  proper  indulgence 
to  the  fubferibers,  he  could  not  think 
it  w'as  necelfary  to  give  them,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  other  advantages,  two  or 
three  per  cent,  upon  the  current  price 
of  Rocks.  That  this  had  acRualiy 
been  done,  he  argued  Rrenulmfly  to 
prove,  and  contended  that  the  terms 
of  the  loau  w'cre  in  fa(ft  more  than 


and  gentlemen  of  the  fame  fide,  that 
a  peace  was  their  moll  ardent  defire, 
and  that  there  was  fcarcely  any  terms 
on  which  they  would  not  gladly  re¬ 
ceive  it.  They  panted  after  peace,  as 
the  only  means  of  lalvation  to  this 
country  ;  and  though  there  were  foine 
terms,  vvliich,  in  the  noble  Lord’s 
place,  he  Ihould  be  forry  to  accept, 
yet  with  the  prefent  miniftry  thofe 
very  terms  they  would  not  difapprove. 
But  it  muft  not  be  any  partial  pacifi-^ 
cation ;  it  mull  be  a  general  one,  for 
that  only  could  fave  us  ;  and  the  for- 
mier  might  perhaps  lead  to  afituation 
Ibll  more  deplorable  than  our  prefent 
one. 

Ke  then  came  to  the  fubjeft  of  the 
lottery,  which  he  earneiliy  entreated 
the  noble  Lord  to  relmquifh  every 
idea  of.  It  was  the  only  part  of  the 
refoliition  he  would  dire<511y  oppofe, 
thinking  it  an  addition  toothe''  laviih 
terms  which  made  the  bofius  to  the 
lubfcribers  bevond  all  bounds  exor- 
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orbitant ;  and  without  going  at  large 
into  the  old  argument  againft  lotte¬ 
ries,  he  confidered  them  as  a  moft 
pernicious  fpccies  of  gaming,  tliat 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  much  lefs 
eftablillied  by  law  It  would  be  for 
the  noble  Lord’s  intereft,  and  that  of 
the  public,  if  he  would  fuller  the  com¬ 
mittee  here  to  interfere,  and  ilrike  out 
a  claufe,  without  wdiich  he  would  en¬ 
gage  the  fubferipLion  would  readily 
be  filled.  He  was  ready  to  believe* 
the  noble  Lord  had  been  impofed  up¬ 
on  by  following  the  judgment  of 
others  more  than  his  own.  Plere, 
then,  would  be  a  very  happy  mode  of 
reducing  the  fubferibers  to  reafon, 
both  nov7  and  in  all  future  loa/ns;  for 
they  had  been  ufed  to  treat  with  the 
noble  Lord  as  the  only  party  in  this 
bufinefs  ;  but  now  they  would  fee  the 
Houfe  exercife  its  diferetion ;  they 
would  fee  exorbitant  terms  rejected 
there,  and  would  not  folicitthe  noble 
Lord  to  accept  of  fuch  in  future. 


feven  per  cent,  on  the  lowtft  calcula¬ 
tion,  inflead  of  5  1.  10  s.  as  the  noble 
Lord  had  ftated.  Tiiis  profufion  he 
not  only  oppofed  on  the  principles  of 
ccconoiny,  but  thofe  of  the  conftitu- 
tion ;  for  the  noble  Lord  held  a  lar¬ 
ger  power  of  corruption  by  the  diftri- 
^ition  of  the  loan,  than  the  whole 
Civil  Lift  revenue  amounted  to.  Thefe 
terms  gave  a  clear  gain  to  the  fub¬ 
feribers  of  9^0,000!.  and  this  his 
Lordlhip  had  the  partial  diftribution 
of  amongft  his  friends.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  it  he  had  heard  came  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  Houfe,  and  perhaps  was 
pven  to  defray  their  elciflionexpences. 

Ttic  noble  Lord  had  let  fail  an  ex- 
preflioii  which  alarmed  nim  exceed¬ 
ingly,  wnen  he  faid  the  fum  falling 
into  the  linking  fund  by  the  four  per 
cents  would  be  employed  that  way, 
unlefs  they  chofe  otherwife  to  difpofe 
of  it.  He  charged  the  noble  Lord, 
as  he  valued  his  honour,  not  to  ad- 
vife  any  different  application  of  tliat 
money,  from  that  falntary  and  uftful 
one,  throwing  it  into  a  fund  for  the 
redtnTtion  of  our  nativonal  debt.  He 
hoped  the  noble  Lord  had  no  fuch 
intention,  but  apprehended  much 
from  his  hypothetical  w^ay  of  fpeak- 
ing.  Perhaps  the  noble  Lord  thought 
it  politic  to  foften  the  new  taxes  by 
foch  a  dedudfion  as  tliat  money  ap¬ 
plied  to  paying  the  intereft  of  the 
loan  might  alfed  ;  but  if  he  did  fo,  he 
V'ouid  facrifice  to  popularity.  Such 
a  precedent  once  introduced,  the 
finking  fund,  which  alone  could  give 
this  country  a  poftible  chance  of  fai- 
vation,  would  be  effedfualiy  deftroy- 
ed,  for  no  future  mini  lie  r  would  be 
hold  enough  to  lay  taxes  in  lieu  of 
fyeh  an  expedient. 

Having  noticed  fo  dlffufedly  as  he 
had  the  noble  Lord’s  fyftem  of  fi- 
tiWe,  he  could  not  omit  making  one 
obfervation  on  the  political  matter  he 
had  introduced.  A  peace,  it  feemed, 
'vas  in  contemplation,  and  there  was 
feme  probability  of  effcifting  it.  He 
could  not  help  on  fuch  an  occafion, 
alluring  the  noble  Lord  for  himfelt 


MR  HUSSET  defended  his  doc. 
trio*  refpedting  the  fmking  fund,  and 
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endeavouring  to  fhew  from  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  fimple  and  compound 
intereft,  that  it  would  be  politic  to 
raile  a  million  by  taxes,  in  order  to 
replace  a  million  taken  from  the  fink¬ 
ing  fund,  for  the  redudlion  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt.  He  contended  warmly 
againft  the  lottery,  and  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  terms  in  general.  One 
half,  he  faid,  of  the  enchantment  of 
the  loan  went  to  members  of  that 
Houfe,  many  of  whom  he  heard  de¬ 
clare,  that  they  thought  the  bonus  too 
high,  and  would  lubfcribe  without 
tlie  tickets. 


MR  BTNG  took  the  fame  ground, 
and  demanded  of  the  noble  Lord,  if 
he  would  give  up  the  lottery,  in  cafe 
refponfible  people  could  be  found  by 
to-morrow  night,  who  would  ad¬ 
vance  the  loan  without  it  ?  From 
w’hat  he  had  heard,  he  could  almoll 
pofitively  alfert  that  could  be  done. 


LORD  NORTH  faid,  the  bargain 
he  had  made  with  the  fubferibers 
w^as  by  no  means  conclufive,  till  it 
met  the  approbatioi.  of  this  commit¬ 
tee.  With  them  therefore  it  relied  to 
determine,  and  he  Ihould  acquiefee 
w  ith  deference  in  their  decifion  ;  tho’ 
he  mull  at  the  fame  time  obferve,  it 
\YOuld  greatly  embarrafs  every  future 
loan,  fhould  the  terms  be  altered  to 
the  fubferibers,  after  an  agreement 
w'ith  the  minifter,  with  whom  they 
negociated.  The  committee  would, 
how^ever,  confider  what  had  been 
urged  againll  the  lottery,  and  judge 
whether,  becaufe  a  gentleman  had 
heard  that  better  terms  might  be  had, 
they  (hould  believe  it  certainly  fo, 
and  in  confeqiience  rejedl  thofe  before 
them.  For  his  own  private  opinion, 
he  thought  otherwife  ;  and  if  it  was 
confidercd  that  every  advantage  the 
public  now  poffelTed  in  this  tranfac- 
tion  was  derived  from  the  cafual  rife 
of  the  ftocks,  which  in  a  day  or  two 
might  perhaps  revert  to  their  former 
level,  the  danger  of  delay  would  be 
apparent* 


He  muff  obferve  to  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  thotight  the  terms 
too  high,  that  it  was  not  political  to 
lean  too  hard  againll  fubferibers  ;  the 
loan,  being  always  confidered  as  a 
matter  of  gain,  and  that  was  a  nccef- 
fary  encouragement  for  future  lend- 
,€rs.  Several  things  were  precarious 
in  their  affairs,  and  if  by  any  means 
a  loan  Ihould  turn  out  to  be  a  lofing 
bargain,  it  would  be  impofiible  to 
borrow  a  ihilling  on  the  national  cre¬ 
dit  the  next  year. 

In  anfwer  to  Mr  Hulfcy’s  obferva- 
tion,  that  one  half  of  the  fublcription 
w'as  given  to  members  of  that  Floul'e, 
his  Lordfhip  protefted  he  had  never 
diftributed  it  with  partiality,  or  made 
it  the  means  of  influence.  If  it  was 
an  influence  in  his  hands,  he  w'ould 
be  glad  to  relinquilh  it ;  for  no  bufi- 
nets  could  be  more  unplcafant,  trou- 
blcfome,  or  unpopular,  than  that  ol  a 
loan.  Some  gentlemen  he  w^as  ac¬ 
quainted  w  ith  were  very  good  com¬ 
panions  on  other  occafions,  but  on 
thole  very  difagreeablc  ones.  He  did 
not  believe  any  thing  like  wLat  had 
been  Hated  of  the  loan  w^as  in  that 
Houfe.  He  could  not  tell  with  pre- 
cifion  how  much  ;  but  w^as  fure  that 
mull  be  a  great,  a  ridiculous  exagge¬ 
ration;  and  he  jocofely  obferved,  tho* 
he  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  gentlemen  around  him,  fix 
millions  might  be  rather  too  much 
for  them  conveniently  to  fpare. 
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MR  PULTENET  did  not  ap- 
prove  of  the  propofals  given  in,  being, 
in  his  opinion,  enormous ;  but  as  it 
w’ould  probably  be  attended  with 
many  difagreeablc  circumftances,  if 
the  mode  w^as  altered,  and  the  noble 
I.ord  might  be  involved  in  great  dif- 
ficukies  to  raife  the  fum  propofed, 
unlefs  the  prefent  motion  was  agreed 
to,  he  could  not  do  otherwife  than 
give  his  alTent  to  the  propcfition. 

MR.  ORD  (the  chairman)  put  ibe 
quellion,  that  the  w'ord  lottery  Hand 
part  of  the  relolution  I  On  which  the 
Houfe  divided)— ayes  i6p,  noes  in- 
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i  rtf  riilAL  of  LORD  GEORGE 
GORDON fer  HIGH  TREASON, 

at  the  Bar  of  the  Court  of  King^s 

Bench,  Monday,  February^,  1781. 
[P.  288.] 

William  Metcalf  fuwrn, 

Examined  hy  Mr  Bearcroft. 

0^  know  the  perfon  of  Lord 

U  George  Gordon  ?  A  1  Do. 

Q_  Was  you  at  Coachmakcr’s  hall  in 
the  courie  of  lati  lummer  ?  A  I  was. 
What  day  I 

A  1  really  do  not  know  what  day  it 
waSf  farther  than  it  was  the  day  upon 
which  ihe  meeting  in  St  Gcorge^s-ficlds 
wa**  fixed  upon. 

Did  you  fee  Lord  George  Gordon 
there  ?  A  I  did. 

0^  What  number  of  people  might  be 
at  Coachniakei*s  hall  ? 

A  lam  not  able  to  judge ;  but  the 
ball  was  to  full  1  could  nut  get  in. 

V^’liat  was  the  purpofc  of  meeting? 
did  you  learn  what  was  going  forward  ? 

A  1  did  not  at  that  lime  know  farther 
than  it  was  a  meeting  where  Lord  George 
Gordon  was  to  be  ;  1  went  there  merely 
out  of  curiofity. 

0^  You  went  there  merely  out  of  cu- 
riofily  ?  A  1  did. 

Can  you  rrcolledl  yourftlf,  Sir,  and 
tell  US  what  paffed  during  the  time  you 
was  there  ^ 

A  I  went  there  with  a  peifon  who  has 
fome  knowledge  of  the  perfon  who  rents 
the  hall,  or  lives  at  the  hall  j  and,  by  his 
knowledge  of  that  perfon  we  got  admitted 
into  the  gallery. 

I  wilh  you  would  tell  us  what  paf- 
ftd  there,  and  particularly  vihat  fell  from 
Lord  George  Cordon  there;  relate  as 
particularly  a«  you  can  rtcolle£f  ? 

A  Lord  George  was  fpeaking  at  the 
time  I  went  in.  [  heard  him  defire  of 
them  to  meet  him  in  St  Georgt’s-fields  ; 
he  rtmifided  them  that  the  Scots  had  fne- 
cceded  by  unanimity,  and  that  he  defirtd 
they  w’ould  likewife  be  unanimous.  He 
hoped  no  one  who  had  figncd  the  petition 
would  he  afhamed  or  afraid  to  (hew  him- 
felf  in  the  caufe.  That  he  would  not  pre- 
(eot  the  petition,  or  that  he  beeged  leave 
to  decline  it  (1  don’t  recolUift  his  Lord- 
words  exactly),  but  it  w-as  to  this 
unkfa  he  was  met  in  Si  Georgt’s- 


3^7. 

fields  by  twenty  Ihoufand  people;  and  he 
recommended  thim  to  come  with  any 
marks  of  diftin^tion,  fuch  as  a  blue  rib¬ 
band  in  their  hats,  or  to  that  effect,  that* 
they  might  be  able  to  difiinguifh  their 
friends  from  their  foes,  or  to.thai  purport;; 
that  he  himfclf  would  be  there  to  meet 
them,  and  would  be  anfwerable  for  any 
ot  them  that  fliouid  be  muleftcd  for  meet¬ 
ing  there  ;  that  he  wiflied  fo  well  to  the 
caofe  that  he  could  go  to  the  gallows  in 
it,  or  for  it,  or  words  to  that  efFtdl.  I 
know  the  word  gallows  was  mentioned. 

Court.  In  it,  or  for  it,  you  dont*t  fwear 
pofitivdy  to  that.  It  make^  no  difFercnce. 

Mr  Metcalf.  That  he  would  not  pre- 
fent  the  ptULion  of  a  luke-warm  people. 
I  forgot  to  tell  your  Lordfliip,  that  Lord 
George  Gordon  trdd  them  to  meet  in 
four  bodies  in  St  George’s- fields ;  that 
each  body,  1  think,  was  to  take  one  quaf- 
ter  of  St  Georgc’s-fielda. 

Mr  Bearcroft.  Do  you  recollerfl  any 
tiling  more  thai  fell  from  Lord  George 
Gordon  at  the  time  you  arc  fpcaking  ot  ? 

A  I  do  not. 

Q^Was  you  in  the  Lobby  of  the  Houfc 
of  Commons  on  Friday  the  ad  of  June? 

A  I  was  not. 

Was  you  not  there  at  all  ?  A  No. 

Was  you  about  the  Houfc  of  Com¬ 
mons  at  the  time?  A  I  was  not. 

Was  you  at  St  George’s- fields  at 
the  time  appointed  ?  A  I  was. 

Q  What  time  might  you  get  there? 

A  At  half  paft  ten,  or  eleven  o’clock. 

0^  Was  the  prifoner  there  ? 

A  1  faw  him  come  in  a  coach. 

Will  you  recollect  yonrfclf,  and 
give  an  account  of  what  pafi'cd  there  ; 
particularly,  what  fell  from  Lord  George 
Gordon  himfclf  ? 

A  I  don’t  rccoHedk  one  word,  but 
particulaily  that  I  faw  vaft  numbers  of 
people,  that  they  were  occupying  four 
different  parts  of  the  fields,  in  fourdiftin^ 
bodies;  there  were  at  lead  two  bodies, 
that  were  forming  like  foldiers  aimed, 
eight  or  riinc  a-breaft,  a  vaft  number  a- 
bread.  I  did  not  fee  them  fo  well  form¬ 
ed  in  any  other  pan  as  I  did  in  one  part. 

Did  they  wear  any  particular  mark 
c  f  diltiriidion  ? 

A  I  faw  feveral  wilh  the  words,  No 
Pofery,  on  a  blue  paper  in  their  hats. 

Several  people  that  were  formed  ? 

A  Several  that  were  fvirmed. 

Were  there  an>  blu*c  ribbands  ? 

A  There  were  vaft  numbers  that  had 
I  blue  ribbands  iu  their  bats. 
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What  number  of  people  might 
there  be  afl'embled  in  the  fields? 

*  A  ]  think,  within  compals,  there  were 
forty  thoufand  people. 

Q_  Will  you  fay  pofitivciy  there  were 
thirty  thoufand  ? 

A  I  believe  there  were. 

'  Q_  Did  you  ftay,  or  quit  the  place  ? 

A  1  did  not  flay. 

You  left  them  there  ? 

A  I  left  them  there.  I  faw  Lord 
George  Gordon  ftanding,  furrounded  by 
a  vaft  number  of  people,  and  I  uiidcrllood 
him  to  be  fpeaking  to  them,  but  I  was 
not  near  eriougb  to  hear  him  fpeak,  nor 
can  1  fay  pofitivciy  he  did  fpeak. 

Q^Y  ou  left  Lord  George  in  St  George’s- 
fields  ? 

A  1  cannot  fay  whether  my  Lord 
George  was  net  gone  at  that  time. 

CL  Did  you  fee  any  thing  more  of  the 
priioner  that  day  ? 

A  I  did  not. 

CroJj  hxuminationy  by  Mr  Erskine. 

I  think  you  fay  the  ball  v  as  fo 
crowded  t^hen  vou  w'crt  »r.,  you  ct'iilc’ 
Dot  gr.  into  the  body  ?  A  I  could  not. 
You  got  into  the  gallery  ?  A  Yes, 
Can  you  rccolltft  what  time  ? 

A  I  cannot;  the  whole  of  what  I  re- 
colletfl  at  all  of  it  is,  I  w  as  clofe  to  the 
ball  at  dinner,  and  after  dinner  w'c  propo- 
fed  to  go  there.  It  w’as  about  fix  o'clock. 
And  bow  long  did  you  ftay  ? 

A  I  don’t  think  I  was  tl»ere  a  quarter 
•f  an  hour;  if  I  was,  it  w  as  the  rutfide. 

Was  Lord  George  Gordon  in  the 
chair  wiicn  he  fpokc  tl«is  ? 

A  He  was  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
room. 

You  made  ufe  of  an  expreflion,  Mr 
Metcalf,  which  after  having  made  ufe  of, 
you  faid  you  was  not  fnre  of  ;  you  firft 
faid-he  w'ould  go  to  the  gallows,  then 
faid,  he  ufed  the  word  gallows? 

A  I  faid  1  would  be  pofitlve  of  the 
exadt  words  he  exprefTcd,  but  that  they 
were,  he  would  go  to  the  gallows  in  the 
canfe,  or  for  the  caufe,  or  to  that  efl;  dl. 
0^  You  are  fnre  of  the  word  gallov  r,? 
A  I  am  furc  my  Lord  made  ufe  of 
that  word. 

Yoa  did  not  hear  any  thing  more 
about  what  the  caufe  w^as  ? 

A  I  did  not  hear  what  the  caufe  was. 

1  underftood  at  the  meeting,  for  I  was 
given  TO  underfland,  the  meeting  waafor 
the  purpofe  of  figning  the  petition  of  the  i 
Frottllant  Aflbciatioii.  I 


John  An  strut  her,  E/qs/wonu 
E-xamhied  by  yiv  Lee. 


Q_Mr  Anftruther,  was  you  at  Coach, 
makcr’s-hall  on  the  29th  of  May  laft  ? 

A  I  was  at  CoacKmaker’s-hall  the  lat. 


ter  end  of  May,  on  a  Monday,  I  will  not 
be  fure  it  was  the  29th. 

Ci  Did  you  fee  Lord  George  Gordon 
there  ? 

A  I  did. 

Pray  did  he,  or  any  body  clfe,  a^l 
as  Prrfident  of  any  meeting  then  held  ? 

A  1  underftood  him  to  be  adting  as 
Prefidciit. 

Q_He  appeared  to  you  to  be  adling  as 
Ptefident?  A  Yes. 

What  was  the  objedt  of  that  meet' 


ing 


A  From  what  I  heard  Lord  George 
Gordon  fay,  the  objedt  of  the  meeting 
fttmed  to  be  this:  He  called  that  meet- 
mg  for  the  purpofe  of  informing  them 
that  he  meant  to  prefent  their  petition, 
meaning  the  petiiiotT  of  »ht  Proteftant 
AiTo*  j*’  upon  thy  Friday  folh'wing, 

.i  v  i’oufeof  Common?,  and  defired 
the'*»  TO  I'leet  him  in  St  Gk  orge’s  Fit  Ids, 
Defired  what  ? 

A  He  defired  them  to  meet  him  in  St 
George’s  Fields,  the  Friday  following, 
for  the  purpofe  of  prefenting  the  petition, 
i  do*n’t  mean  to  be  accusaic  as  to  w’ords; 
it  i/»  impoiTible  to  recolledl  the  very  words 
rf  a  fptech  at  that  diftat.ee  of  time. 

Was  any  thing  laid  about  the  num- 


in  St 


her  t/  people  expedled  to  mret 
George's  )f^lclds  at  that  time  ? 

A  Hr  faid,  if  there  W’ss  one  man  Icfs 
than  tv crity  thoufaro  people,  he  would 
not  prefent  the  petition  ;  he  declared 
alfo,  that  after  ftating  if  there  was  one 
lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  people,  he 
would  not  meet  them  there  ;  that  with¬ 
out  that  number  he  did  not  think  their 
petition  would  have  force  enough.  I 
don’t  hy  force  was  his  word,  but,  “  be  of 
corfeqcence  enough.”  He  declared,  if 
there  was  fewer  they  might  find  afiothcr 
Prcfident  of  the  Proteftant  Aflbeiation, 
he  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  them; 
he  recommended  to  them  the  example  of 
the  Scots,  who,  by  their  firmnefs,  had 
carried  their  point ;  he  recommended 
temperance  and  firmnefs  ;  and  concluded 
w'ith  telling  them,  he  did  not  mean  them 
to'go  into  any  danger  that  he  would  not 
fhare,  for  he  w^as  ready  to  go  to  death 
for  the  Proteftant  caufe. 

Court.  Was  Death  the  word  ? 
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A  No,  my  Lord,  I  rather  believe 
wa3  the  \^'ord. 

Jury.  You  fiiould  have  faid  fo. 

Mf  Anflruther.  I  don’t  mean  to  be 
accurate  as  to  the  word ;  I  think  it  was  j  ; 
it  was  either  one  or  other;  that  was  | 
the  principal  purport  of  the  fpcech  which 
I  heard  there. 

0^  Before  you  proceed  farther,  was 
there  any  thing  faid  at  that  meeting  ab;>»it 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be 
diftinguilhed  in  St  George’s  Fields? 

A  That  is  a  matter  1  had  forgot;  he 
deGred  all  true  Protehants,  arui  friends  of 
the  petition,  lodiftinguilh  themfelves,  by 
being  marked  with  blue  cockades ;  he 
told  them  he  would  meet  them  in  St 
George’s  Fields,  anvt  that  when  they 
came  there  the  London  Aflfociation  Ihould 
take  the  right,  and  the  Scots  ihould  take 
the  left  hand  ;  and,  as  to  the  difpofal  of 
the  other  two,  I  do  not  cxadtly  recolledl. 

Was  you  prefent  near  or  about  the 
Houle  of  Commons  upon  Friday,  after 
the  petition  was  in  fa<ft  prefeiitcd  ? 

A  I  was  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hionre  of 
Commons,  and  about  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mnni,  in  the  courfe  of  the  evening. 

Did  you  fee  Lord  George  Gor¬ 
don  there  ? 

A  i  faw  Lord  George  Gordon  lean¬ 
ing  over  the  gal’ery  when  I  came  down; 

I  cam.'  in  by  the  door  that  goes  down  by 
the  Houfe  of  Lords ;  I  came  near  the 
door  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons;  f  faw 
Lord  George  Gordon  leaning  from  a 
gallery  that  looks  into  the  lobby  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons. 

0^  The  gallery  you  mean  that  goes 
from  the  Committee-rooms  ? 

A  Thai  goes  from  the  Committee- 
rooms  to  the  back  door  of  the  gallery. 

Did  you  hear  Lord  George  Gor- 
•  don  fay  any  thing  to  the  people  while  he 
was  in  that  place?  A.  Yes. 

Q  What  wa.i  it  he  faid  ? 

A  He  told  them  he  came  out,  as  I 
underftood,  for  the  purpofe  of  telling, 
them  what  had  puffed  in  the  Houfe, — he 
told  them  they  had  keen  called  a  mob  in 
the  Houfe;  he  mentioned  that  the  peace- 
officers  had  been  called  in  to  diiperfe 
them  ;  I  think  he  laid, — them  peaceable 
petitioners. 

Jury.  Did  he  or  not  fay  that — it  is 
muerial  ? 

A  I  think  he  did;  th^t  he  ha  I  not 
Riven  any  reafofis  to  the  Houi’e  why  he 
hsd  not  difijerfed  them  ;  that  he  believed 
tae  peace- office had  iigaed  the  petition; 


that  there  had  been  fome  converfation  itt 
the  Houfe  ;  that  feme  people  in  the  Houfe 
had  mentioned  fomething  relating  to  the 
calling  in  the  military  ;  that  he  hoped  no 
perfon  would  think  of  taking  a  ftep  of 
that  fort,  as  it  would  infallibly  tend  to 
create  great  divifions  among  his  fty^S 
fuhjerfts  ;  he  went  on  (tating'thc  impro¬ 
priety  of  calling  in  the  military  upon  fuch 
an  occalion  ;  or  a  military  force  in  a  free 
country  ;  he  again  mentioned  the  Scots 
pretty  much  in  the  fame  terms  he  bad 
done  before. 

Be  fo  good  as  to  repeat  that  ? 

A  That  they  might,  by  Ctcadinefs  and 
firmnefs,  carry  their  point  ;  that  he  had 
no  doubt  his  Majefty  would  fend  to  his 
minifter?,  to  defire  them  to  repeal  the 
a«5t,  when  he  found  the  confufion  it  had 
created  ;  or  rather,  1  recoiled  what  is 
nearer  the  idea,  when  his  Majefly  heard 
his  fuhjcds  were  coming  up  for  miles 
round. 

Jury.  That  is  a  very  different  thing 
indeed  ;  repeat  that  again,  what  you  wat 
going  to  fay  ? 

A  That  he  had  no  doubt  his  Majefty 
would  fend  to  his  miniltera  to  defire  they 
would  repeal  the  bill,  when  he  found 
his  fubjeds,  for  miles  round,  were 
wifhing  it.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
conrulion  in  the  lobby,  and  feveral  people 
called  to  Lord  George  Gordon,  to  know 
whether  he  dclircd  them  todifperfe  :  Do 
you  defire  ns  to  go  a  way  ? 

Court.  Several  called  out  to  the  prlfo- 
ner, — D  r  you  defire  ua  to  go  away,  or 
difperfe  ? 

A  Does  my  Lord  George  Gordon 
defire  us  to  go  away?  He  replied,  you 
are  tlie  beft  judges;  the  belt  judges  of 
what  you  ought  to  do;  but  I  will  tell 
you  how  the  matter  ftands;— the  Houfe 
i  are  going  to  divide  upon  the  queftion, 
whether  your  petition  Ihall  be  taken  into 
conlideratioa  now,  or  on  Tuelday  ?  Tncr’c 
are  for  taking  it  into  conlideration  iiow 
myfelf  and  fix  or  fewc-n  others ;  if  it  ia 
not  taken  into  confi deration  now,  your 
petition  may  be  loft  ;  to-morrow  the 
Houfe  does  not  meet  ;  M-mJay  is  the 
King’s  birth-day;  upon  Tuefday  the 
Pariiimerit  may  be  diffiolvcd,  or  pro¬ 
rogued  ;  \  forget  which  was  the  expref- 
lion.  That  is  aimoft  ail  1  heard  him  fay; 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  confufion  in  the 
lobby.  Several  other  members  attempt¬ 
ing  to  fpeak,  pirticularly  Mr  Turner ;  he 
was  not  heard ;  tiiere  w'as  fome  conver* 
fation  I  heard  pafs  betweea  Lord  George 


ber  for  Briftol,  hat  faitl.— — , 
door  wnB  then  ftiut,  and  I  htard  no  more. 
Afterwards  \rt  called  out,  Mr  Roob* 

member  for - (I  forget  the  place 

that  he  mentioned),  has  juft  moved  that 
the  civil  power,  1  think  it  war,  be  lent 
for;  but  don’t  you  mind,— keep  youi- 
It  Ives  cool, — be  ftcady.  At  another 
lime  his  Lordihip  called  out, —  Lord 
North  calls  you  a  mob.  Once,  as  hii 
Lordftiip  was  at  the  door,  I  faw  a  gep. 
tieman  go  up  to  him,  who  fetmed  to  me 
to  be  perfuading  his  Lordftiip  to  reiurp 
to  his  feat ;  {judged  fo  fremi  the  manner 
the  gentleman  addreffed  his  Lordihip.--* 
As  foon  as  Lord  George  Gordon  turned 
round  and  law  who  it  was,  he  called  out 
fo  the  people,  this  is  Sir  Michael  le  Fle¬ 
ming  ;  he  baa  been  juft  fptaking  for  you. 
His  Lordftiip  feemed  to  be  remarkably 
pleafed  with  Sir  Michael ;  he  patted,  or 
ttroked  his  (boulder,  and  exprefTed  a  kind 
oi  joy  in  his  countenance,  w  hich  1  hardly 
know’  how  to  deferibe,  that  feemed  tome 
extravagant,  and,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expref- 
(ion,  childifti. 

Court*  Do  you  rccolledl  any  thing 
elfef 

A  Your  Lordftiip  fees  I  am  not  to 
fpeak  of  what  big  Lordftiip  faid  in  his 
place  as  a  member. 

Court,  No,  1  do  not  a(k  yen  that. 

Witnefs,  Whilft  I  was  (iliiDg  under 
the  gallery  of  the  Houfe,  when  the  divi* 
fton  was  called  for^upon  the  queftion,  1 
withdrew  ;  when  I  was  ftanding  rear  the 
little  gallery  which  looks  upon  the  lobby, 
I  faw  fome  gentlemen  perfuading  the 
people  to  retire  ;  one  of  them  aiked  me 
to  fpeak  to  them,  which  I  did,  telling 
them  they  (topped  their  own  bufiRcfi, 
and  begged  them  to  retire. 

[r.  he  eoniinued^ 


Gordon  and  the  Chaplain  of  the  Houfe, 
whico  I  could  not  overhear. 

.Wr  Lee,  Were  the  people  to  whom 
Lord  George  Gordon  was  then  addrefting 
himlclf,  in  any  manner  diftinguiftied  from 
other  people  ? 

A  There  was  a  vaft  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,  to  whom  he  was  addrctfing  hinifeif, 
■with  blue  cockades. 

Q  In  the  lobby  ? 

A  In  the  lobby  of  the  Houfe. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  Scotland  at  the  time  any 
thing  paffed  upon  the  fcore  of  religion  ? 

A  Do  you  mean  at  the  times  any 
riots  happened  ? 

I  mean  fo  ?  A  No,  I  was  not. 

Do  you  know  of  any  riots  there  ? 

A  Not  of  my  ow’n  knowledge. 

*Tbe  Rev-  Mr  Thomas  Bowen  /worn 
Examined  by  Mr  How  A  R  t  h  . 

Was  you  in  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  id  of  June  laft,  as  cfticia- 
liog  chaplain?  A  1  was. 

Did  you  obferve,  in  the  courfe  of 
that  day,  any  uncommon  concoiirfe  of 
people  about  the  Houfe,  and  in  the  lobby? 

A  I  alierdcd  the  Speaker  of  the  Houfe, 
and  the  lobby  was  exceedingly  crowded, 
and  the  people  there  very  clamcrous  ; 
we  got  in  without  much  interruption. — 
After  the  prayers  were  over,  I  went  to  a 
feat  under  the  gallery,  not  tar  from  the 
door;  the  tumult  in  tde  lobby  continued, 
and,  while  the  Houfe  were  deliberatirg 
what  means  they  (liould  take  to  quell  it, 
I  faw  Lord  George  Gordon  frequently 
go  to  the  door,  and  beard  him  repeat,  to 
the  people  in  the  lobby,  %vhat  different 
members  faid  in  debate.  The  Speaker 
was  relating  to  the  Houfe,  for  the  infor- 
roaiion  of  thofe  mcirbers  who  had  not 
been  prefenl  at  the  beginning,  the  fcvcral 
circumftaijces  that  had  occurred. 

Court-  He  told  the  mob  fo  ? 

A  No;  I  was  going  to  introduce 
vhat  hi-  Lordftiip  faid. 

Mr  Hewarth,  Confine  yourfelf  to  the 
expteffions  m.idc  ufe  of  by  Lord  George 
Gordon,  and  to  what  palfed  out  of  the 
door,  not  any  thing  he  faid  in  the  Houfe, 
but  the  cxprcCTions  be  made  ufe  of  to  the 
people  in  the  lobby  ? 

A  I  faw  him  go  to  the  door ;  I  beard 
him  fay  to  the  people, — the  Speaker  has 
juft  faid,  th.'it  you  are  all  cttme  here  un¬ 
der  the  pretence  of  religion ;  and  I  think 
his  Lordihip  then  added,— you  are  good 
people,  your’s  is  a  good  caufe.  After¬ 
wards  I  heard  him  fay,  Mr  Burke,  mem* 


To  our  Correspondents, 

Mediator's  interference  in  the  matter  he 
^lliicics  to,  is  now  unncccffaiy.  as  both  parties, 
we  hope,  will  reft  fatisfied, — the  offended  paity 
having  had  the  advantage  of  a  reply. 

'rhe  l^ctter  of  a  Serious  Writer  is  ille¬ 
gible. 

J.  O  *s  Eclogue  is  rather  deficient  in  fend* 
itient  and  poetical  expreffion. — In  which  pre» 
dicament  alfo  are  Coiin’s  Verfes. 

J.S.’s  fing-fong  Staiuas  to  Cupid  are  neither 
Englifh  nor  Scots,  and  cannot  therefore  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  pref'ent  ftate. 

T.  J.’s  Scots  rhimes  under  confidcration. 

C.*s  lines  inadmiffiblc. 

Philo-veritas  is  very  acceptable* 

Auolescens  ih  our  next. 


